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Margaret  Code  celebrated  Valentine's  Day  by  taking  part  in  a Hart  House 
workshop  on  creating  love  poems. 
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Teaching  Assistant 
Awards 

March  6 is  the 
deadline  for  nomin- 
ating a teaching 
assistant  to  receive 
one  of  this  year's 
teaching  excellence 
awards.  Visit  vsrwvr. 
utoronto.ca/tatp/ 
TeachingAward.html 
for  more  information. 
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Humanities 
scholar  to 
lead  School 
of  Graduate 
Studies 

BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

In  the  early  English  dramas  that 
Professor  Brian  Corman  has  studied 
extensively,  actors  often  played  more 
than  one  part,  so  it’s  only  fitting  that 
Corman  himself  should  be  taking  on 
two  concurrent  roles  at  the  University 
of  Toronto:  dean  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  and  vice-provost 
(graduate  education). 

Corman  was  named  to  both  posts  Feb. 
12,  each  for  a five-year  term  beginning 
July  1 and  ending  June  30, 2014.  The 
agenda  committee  of  Academic  Board 
approved  the  decanal  appointment, 
while  the  executive  committee  of 
Governing  Council  gave  its  blessing 
to  the  provostial  position. 

“Professor  Corman  is  an  excellent 
scholar  with  a deep  understanding  of 
graduate  education.  He  is  one  of  our 
most  experienced  and  respected  admin- 
istrators at  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  1 am  thrilled  that  he  will  take  on 
this  important  job,”  said  Professor 
Cheryl  Misak,  vice-president  and 
provost. 

Corman,  who  earned  his  PhD  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  joined  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  1970  to  teach 
English  at  the  Mississauga  (then 
Erindale)  campus.  He  served  as  chair 
of  the  Department  of  English  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  on  the  St. 
George  campus  and  graduate  chair  of 
the  tri-campus  graduate  English  depart- 
ment from  1997  to  2008.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  Governing  Council  since 
2000  and  has  served  on  numerous  uni- 
versity committees,  most  recently  as 
chair  of  the  2030  Task  Force  on  Long- 
Term  Enrolment  Strategy. 

“1  am  excited  about  the  opportunity 
to  implement  the  2030  framework  for 
graduate  study  at  the  university,”  said 
Corman,  whose  task  force  recommend- 
ed an  increase  in  graduate  enrolment. 

“1  think  it’s  the  right  vision  for  the 
University  of  Toronto  but  at  the 
moment  it’s  a projection.  It  would 
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BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

In  a tale  that’s  more  heartwarming 
than  heartwrenching,  a U of  T doctoral 
student  won  165,000  pesos  ($3,550  US) 
on  the  Filipino  version  of  the  popular 
television  program  Deal  or  No  Deal. 

Vernon  (Von)  Totanes,  a librarian 
and  doctoral  student  in  the  collabora- 
tive program  on  book  history  and  print 
culture  at  the  Faculty  of  Information, 
was  victorious  on  Kapamilya  Deal  or 


BY  jOYANN  CALLENDER 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  the 
University  of  Toronto  has  been  named 
one  of  Canada’s  Best  Diversity 
Employers.  Launched  in  2008  by 
Mediacorp,  the  award  recognizes 
employers  that  have  developed  excep- 
tional workplace  diversity  and  inclu- 
siveness programs.  U of  T was  one  of 
only  35  employers  from  across  the 
country  selected  for  this  prestigious 
honour. 

Employers  were  judged  on  a range  of 
criteria  covering  five  major  employee 
groups:  women,  visible  minorities,  per- 
sons with  disabilities.  Aboriginal 
Peoples  and  lesbian,  gay,  bisexual, 
transgendered/transsexual  and  queer 
(LGBTQ)  employees. 

“1  am  very  proud  that  U of  T has 
been  recognized  again  this  year.  This  is 
an  acknowledgment  of  our  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  equity  and  diversity 


No  Deal,  but  it’s  a couple  of  charities 
that  are  the  real  winners.  Totanes  plans 
to  donate  the  bulk  of  his  winnings  to 
the  oncology  wing  at  Veterans 
Memorial  Medical  Centre  in  Quezon 
City,  the  University  of  the  Philippines 
School  of  Library  and  Information 
Studies  and  Compassion  International. 

Totanes  applied  to  appear  on  the 
show  as  a surprise  for  his  mother,  a 
cancer  survivor  and  a big  fan  of  the 
show’s  host,  Kris  Aquino. 


that  is  reflected  by  our  many  special- 
ized individuals,  offices  and  units 
located  throughout  the  university 
serving  the  needs  of  our  diverse  work- 
force,” said  Professor  Angela  Hildyard, 
vice-president  (human  resources  and 
equity).  “This  award  acknowledges 
the  work  and  commitment  of  many 
individuals  across  the  university.” 

“The  university  engages  in  multiple 
strategies  to  promote  equity  and  diver- 
sity,” said  Connie  Guberman,  U of  T’s 
status  of  women  officer  and  special 
adviser  on  equity  issues.  “We  work  to 
proactively  dismantle  barriers  rather 
than  only  responding  to  complaints 
or  concerns.” 

U of  T’s  multifaceted  approach  to 
equity  is  demonstrated  through  a 
broad  spectrum  of  equity  offices 
including  aboriginal  initiatives, 
accessibility  services  and  resources. 


“My  mom’s  the  only  reason  1 did  it, 
he  wrote  in  his  blog.  “Even  my  desire 
to  counter  the  prevailing  librarian 
stereotype  would  not  have  been 
enough  to  convince  me  to  join  the 
show. 

“Because  1 joined  the  show  so  my 
mom  could  meet  Kris,  1 thought  it 
might  be  more  appropriate  to  donate 
the  money  to  a cause  my  mom 
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Shades  of  Slumdog  Millionaire  at  U of  T 


JOHNNY  GUATTO 
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Our  U of  T campuses ... 

are  buzzing  during  the  day  with  the  sounds  of  students 
giggling,  chatting,  walking  between  buildings,  singing  along  to 
their  iPods  and  mumbling  into  their  cellphones.  But  the  campus 
at  night  — and  I can  only  speak  from  experience  about  St.  George 
— is  also  hopping,  although  most  of  us  who  return  to  the  comfort 
of  our  abodes  are  too  far  away  to  notice. 

Campus  at  night  has  a different,  special  feel  to  it.  It’s  as  if  the 
buildings  have  shrugged  off  their  work-a-day  attire  and  clothed 
themselves  in  party  duds,  ready  to  frolic. 

The  blanket  of  darkness  gives  the  paths  and  walkways  a mellow 
feel,  but  it’s  misleading.  The  sidewalks 
are  speckled  with  people  on  their  way 
to  and  fro,  ants  in  the  university 
anthill,  each  full  of  eager  purpose. 

They’re  heading  off  to  night  classes,  to 
the  library,  to  an  athletic  facility,  lab  or 
studio  or  to  one  of  the  many  lectures, 
plays  or  concerts  taking  place.  They’re 
grabbing  a quick  hot  dog  from  a 
vendor  or  sipping  a cup  of  coffee  as 
they  bend  over  textbooks  and  notes. 

Step  inside  any  classroom  building 
and  you’re  certain  to  find  pockets  of 
learners,  both  degree  candidates  and 
members  of  the  workforce 
determinedly  adding  to  their 
credentials.  Hart  House  is  humming  with  activity,  an  oasis  of 
light  in  a dusky  world,  as  club  members  enjoy  their  myriad 
pursuits.  The  Athletic  Centre  is  rife  with  energetic  bodies  working 
off  some  of  the  stresses  pent  up  during  a day  of  lectures. 

Maybe  it’s  the  darkness,  maybe  it’s  an  illusion,  but  it  feels 
magical,  as  if  everyone  is  part  of  the  same  tableau,  bound  by 
the  thread  of  community. 

Stay  late  some  evening  and  absorb  some  of  the  magic 
yourselves. 

Cheers, 


Elaine  Smith 

Editor 

elaine.smith@utoronto.ca 
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The  top  and  sidebar  art  on  the  front  page  is 
composed  of  elements  from  Professor  Ping 
Lee's  pharmacy  lab. 


FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  & 
ENGINEERING 

Professors  Chul  Park  and  Yu  Sun  and 

Professor  Emeritus  Charles  Ward  of  mechani- 
cal and  industrial  engineering  have  been  hon- 
oured by  the  Canadian  Society  for  Mechanical 
Engineering  (CSME)  for  their  achievements 
in  this  field.  Park  was  awarded  the  Robert  W. 
Angus  Medal  for  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  management  and  practice  of  engineering. 
Sun  was  elevated  to  fellow  of  the  society  for 
excellence  in  mechanical  engineering.  Ward 
received  the  Jules  Stachiewicz  Medal  for  out- 
standing contributions  to  heat  transfer  in 
Canada.  CSME  is  a society  that  brings  together 
all  mechanical  engineering  personnel  and 
engineers  in  other  disciplines  with  interest 
in  mechanical  engineering. 


AWARDS  & HONOURS 


The  award  will  be  accepted  by  Bradley’s  sister, 
Phyllis  Todd,  at  the  college’s  annual  meeting 
being  held  later  this  year. 

Professor  Glenn  Regehr  of  surgery  has 
been  selected  to  receive  the  2008  Award  for 
Outstanding  Achievement  in  the  Evaluation  of 
Clinical  Competence  by  the  Medical  Council  of 
Canada’s  selection  committee.  The  award  is  an 
internationally  peer-reviewed  award  given  to 
individuals  who  have  made  a significant  and 
vital  contribution  in  the  field  of  assessment 
and  evaluation  of  clinical  and  professional 
competence  in  the  health  professions. 


U OF  T MISSISSAUGA 

Professor  Shafique  Virani  of  historical  stud- 
ies and  the  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Religion  at 
the  St.  George  campus  is  the  recipient  of  the 
Farabi  International  Award,  Iran’s  highest  prize 
in  the  humanities,  for  his  book  The  Ismailis  in 
the  Middle  Ages:  A History  of  Survival,  a Search  for 
Salvation.  The  prize  recognizes  “scholarly  work 
in  the  humanities  and  Islamic  culture”  and  was 
presented  to  Virani  Dec.  27  in  Tehran  by  the 
country’s  president,  Mahmoud  Ahmadinejad. 


FACULTY  OF  ARTS  Sr  SCIENCE 
Professor  Emeritus  Donald  (Digger) 
Gorman  of  geology  was  inducted  into  the 
Canadian  Mining  Hall  of  Fame  Jan.  15  in  recog- 
nition of  his  lifetime  of  service  to  the  industry. 
Gorman  was  cited  as  an  advocate  for  his  science 
and  the  mineral  industry  in  his  teaching  and 
presentations  to  amateur  mineral  clubs,  schools 
and  professional  groups  across  Ontario  and  the 
northeastern  United  States.  The  hall  was  con- 
ceived by  Maurice  Brown,  retired  editor  and 
publisher  of  The  Northern  Miner,  as  a way  to 
recognize  and  honour  the  legendary  mine 
finders  and  builders  of  the  Canadian  industry. 
Established  in  1988,  the  hall  currently  has  more 
than  120  members. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 

The  late  John  Bradley  of  anesthesia  has 
recently  been  honoured  posthumously  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Canada  with  the  2009  Duncan  Graham  Award. 
The  award  is  one  of  the  most  notable  and  out- 
standing awards  that  the  college  can  bestow 
on  an  individual  and  recognizes  outstanding 
lifelong  contributions  to  medical  education. 


Theatre  Erindale  productions  have  made 
the  OAR  Top  10  2008  as  chosen  by  the  editorial 
board  of  the  Ontario  Arts  Review.  The  review 
covered  200-plus  dramatic  and  musical  events. 
This  is  the  fourth  consecutive  year  that  Theatre 
Erindale  productions  have  made  the  list.  “This 
showplace  of  UTM’s  theatre  arts  faculty  gave  us 
the  greatest  selection  challenge  ...  we  thorougly 
enjoyed  every  presentation.  However,  two  were 
exceptional  standouts,”  the  Jan.  7 article  states. 
The  two  were  That  Summer,  directed  by  Patrick 
Young,  and  Elmer  Rice’s  A New  Life. 

FACULTY  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  & 

HEALTH 

Liz  Hoffman,  director  of  athletics  since  1994, 
has  been  named  2009  president  of  the  Golf 
Association  of  Ontario.  Hoffman  was  named 
president  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
members  Jan.  24  at  Thornhill  Golf  and  Country 
Club.  For  over  three  decades,  Hoffman  has  been 
an  influential  leader  in  Canadian  sport  — as 
an  elite  athlete,  successful  coach  and  widely 
respected  administrator. 

COMPILED  BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 


Two  chemists  awarded  Sloan 
Fellowships 


BY  PAUL  FRAUMENI 

U of  T chemistry  professors 
Vy  Maria  Dong  and  Aaron 
Wheeler  are  among  the  119 
young  scholars  awarded  2009 
Sloan  Research  Fellowships 
from  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan 
Foundation. 

The  fellowships  recognize 
the  best  young  researchers  at 
colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in 
physics,  chemistry,  computa- 
tional and  evolutionary  molec- 
ular biology,  computer  science, 
economics,  mathematics  and 
neuroscience.  Dong  and 
Wheeler  join  an  impressive 
group  of  winners  for  2009, 
hailing  from  such  leading 
schools  as  Harvard,  Princeton, 
MIT  and  Stanford. 

Sloan  Research  Fellows 


receive  grants  of  $50,000  and 
are  free  to  pursue  whatever 
lines  of  inquiry  are  of  most 
interest  to  them.  They  are  also 
permitted  to  employ  fellowship 
funds  in  a wide  variety  of  ways 
to  further  their  research  aims. 

Dong,  who  holds  her  PhD 
from  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology,  joined  U of  T 
in  2006.  Her  research  is  focused 
on  solving  important  chal- 
lenges in  synthetic  organic 
chemistry  through  the  design 
of  broadly  useful  reagents  and 
catalysts. 

Wheeler,  who  holds  his 
PhD  from  Stanford  University, 
is  also  Canada  Research  Chair 
in  bioanalytical  chemistry. 

His  areas  of  expertise 
include  microfluidics,  separa- 
tions, mass  spectrometry, 
fluorescence  microscopy  and 


detection  and  cell-based  assays. 

“Congratulations  to 
Professors  Dong  and  Wheeler. 
And  on  behalf  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  community, 
thanks  to  the  Sloan  Foun- 
dation for  these  marvelous 
awards,”  said  Professor  Paul 
Young,  vice-president 
(research).  “Awards  like  these 
are  essential  in  enabling  the 
next  generation  of  great 
researchers  to  further  their 
careers  and  the  contributions 
they  make  to  society.” 

The  foundation  is  a philan- 
thropic, not-for-profit  grant- 
making institution  based  in 
New  York  City.  It  makes  grants 
in  support  of  original  research 
and  education  in  science, 
technology,  engineering, 
mathematics  and  economic 
performance. 
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Celebrate  the  Arts 


BY  MICHELLE  MACARTHUR 

While  artistic  inspiration 

can  be  found  in  a variety  of 
sources,  the  idea  for  U of  T's 
Celebration  of  the  Arts  came 
from  a particularly  unusual 
one:  a giant  hippopotamus. 

Originally  conceived  by 
the  U of  T Arts  Council’s  co- 
curricular  working  group,  the 
tri-campus  festival  also  finds 
its  roots  in  an  encounter  with 
an  animal-shaped  tour  bus, 
said  Vanessa  Laufer,  interim 
director  of  U of  T’s  ArtsZone. 

“It’s  funny  because  the  dean 
of  music  at  the  time  [Gage 
Averill,  former  Arts  Council 
member]  had  seen  one  of 
those  hippopotamus  tour 
buses  going  along  Hoskin  and 
[...]  he  had  overheard  the  tour 
guide  saying  something  akin 
to.  You’ve  heard  of  York 
University:  that’s  where  you 
would  go  if  you  want  to  study 
the  arts.  Well,  here  you  are 
now  at  the  U of  T,  where  you 
would  come  if  you  wanted  to 
study  law  or  medicine.  There 
he  was,  the  dean  of  music, 
saying.  Wait  a second  — stop 
that  bus!  That’s  not  all  that 
U of  T offers,”  said  Laufer. 

Now  in  its  second  year,  the 
Celebration  of  the  .Arts  aims 
to  showcase  the  university’s 
vibrant  arts  scene  to  U of  T 
community  members  and 
residents  of  the  Greater 
Toronto  Area,  Laufer  said. 

“[T] here’s  a real  feeling  that 
there  are  all  kinds  of  fantastic 
arts  programs,  arts  activities, 
all  kinds  of  things  going  on 
across  the  three  campuses  at 
U of  T,  but  many  people  don’t 


seem  to  realize  that.  So  having 
a celebration  of  the  arts  is  a 
really  good  way  of  showcasing 
to  the  public  — inside  and 
outside  U of  T — all  of  the 
incredible  arts  events  that 
are  happening.” 

A highlight  of  this  year’s 
more  than  80  events  in  music, 
theatre,  visual  arts,  dance, 
film  and  multimedia  is  the 
New  Works  by  Students  series. 
After  responding  to  an  open 
call,  students’  proposals  were 
evaluated  by  juries  in  two 
categories,  visual  arts  and 
performing  arts,  and  suc- 
cessful applicants  were 
awarded  bursaries  to  produce 
new  work  for  the  festival.  The 
result  is  13  original  creations. 

The  series  highlights  one  of 
U of  T’s  main  contributions  to 
the  surrounding  community’s 
renowned  art  scene:  its 
students  and  alumni,  Laufer 
said. 

“U  of  T has  internship 
programs  and,  of  course, 
through  many  of  our 
academic  programs  like  arts 
management,  curatorial 
studies,  the  programs  that  we 
have  in  cinema  studies,  in 
studio,  we’re  helping  to  create 
the  next  waves  of  artists,  arts 
curators  and  arts  managers 
in  the  Greater  Toronto  Area, 
Ontario  and  Canada.” 

With  the  flurry  of  activity 
expected  when  the  U of  T 
Celebration  of  the  Arts  opens 
March  19,  one  thing  is  clear: 
hippopotamus  bus  tour  guides 
will  have  to  revise  their  script. 

For  more  information,  visit 
the  arts  and  culture  website  at 
www.arts.utoronto.ca. 


RESEARCHER'S  KYOTO  PRIZE  CELEBRATED 


President  David  Naylor  (left)  and  Professor  Anthony  Pawson 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

Toronto  hosted  a celebra- 
tion Feb.  18  honouring 
Canada’s  first  two  Kyoto  Prize 
laureates:  University  Professor 
Anthony  Pawson  of  molecu- 
lar genetics  and  McGill  Uni- 
versity’s Charles  Taylor,  a 
philosopher. 

The  Japan-based  Inamori 
Foundation’s  Kyoto  Prize  rec- 
ognizes “significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  scientific,  cultural 
and  spiritual  development  of 
humanity.” 

Pawson,  a world-renowned 
cell  biologist  and  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital  distinguished  investi- 
gator, received  the  prize  in 
basic  science  for  his  studies  of 
cellular  communication.  He 
will  receive  a 20-karat  gold 
medal  and  a cash  gift  of  50 
million  yen  (approximately 
$460,000  Cdn). 

He  and  Taylor,  who  won  the 
prize  in  the  arts  and  philoso- 
phy category,  delivered  a joint 
lecture  during  the  celebratory 
event  at  MaRs  (Medical  and 
Related  Sciences  Discovery 
District). 

More  than  300  people 
attended,  including  distin- 
guished guests  such  as 
University  Professor  and  Nobel 
Prize  winner  John  Polanyi  and 
John  Wilkinson,  provincial 
minister  of  research  and 
innovation. 

Wilkinson  was  there  to  con- 
gratulate the  recipients  but 
also  to  announce  that  the 
Ontario  government  will 
match  Pawson’s  prize  money. 

“Tony,  we  are  proud  of  you,” 
Wilkinson  said.  “You’ve  made 
us  proud  to  be  Canadian  and 


are  inspiring  a brand  new 
generation  of  researchers.” 

President  David  Naylor 
presided  over  the  ceremony 
and  lauded  Pawson  and  the 
province  for  supporting 
U of  T’s  world-class  biomedical 
research. 

“We  are  delighted  that  the 
government  continues  to 
lead  Ontario  forward  with  its 
research  and  innovation 
agenda.  We  take  particular 
pride  in  Professor  Pawson’s 
path-breaking  scientific 
research  — research  that 
has  already  led  to  life-saving 
advances  in  the  field  of  cancer 
therapeutics,”  he  said. 

Pawson  was  recognized  for 
his  research  into  the  way  cells 
communicate  with  each 
other,  which  has  made 
possible  the  development 
of  drugs  that  halt  the  multi- 
plication of  certain  types  of 
cancer  cells,  among  other 
breakthroughs.  His  lab  has 
helped  lay  the  groundwork 
for  this  new  generation  of 
drugs. 

Using  an  example  that  the 
crowd  would  appreciate,  he 
highlighted  a rare  form  of  can- 
cer — chronic  myelogenous 
leukemia  — and  a new 


treatment  now  being  used 
by  a Toronto  Maple  Leafs 
hockey  player. 

“The  work  that  we  have 
done  has  led  to  drugs  like 
Gleevec,  used  by  hockey 
player  Jason  Blake  who  has  a 
particular  type  of  leukemia,” 
Pawson  said.  “Targeted  drugs, 
targeted  to  what  is  actually 
going  on  in  the  cancer  cell, 
are  starting  to  make  an  impact 
in  cancer  therapy.” 

The  British-born  researcher 
moved  to  Toronto  in  1985  to 
join  the  Samuel  Lunenfeld 
Research  Institute  at  Mount 
Sinai.  Pawson  credits  his  spec- 
tacular innovations  in  part  to 
proximity. 

“In  Toronto  you  have  a real 
concentration  of  fantastic 
people.  It’s  really  two  things 
— one  is  having  really  great 
people  and  the  other  is  having 
them  all  in  one  place,”  he 
said. 

Pawson  said  the  govern- 
ment funds,  along  with  his 
prize  money,  will  be  used  to 
foster  the  research  of  more 
junior  scientists  and  noted 
that  the  gesture  creates  a 
very  real  bond  between 
Ontario  and  Kyoto,  centres 
of  scientific  excellence. 


Student  engagement  is  up:  2008  survey  results 


BYAILSA  FERGUSON 

With  three  cycles  of 

participation  in  the  National 
Survey  of  Student  Engagement 
(NSSE)  under  its  belt,  U of  T is 
now  in  a position  to  begin 
measuring  its  progress  in 
enhancing  the  student 
experience  over  time  as  well 
as  against  peer  institutions, 
according  to  the  report 
Measuring  Up  on  the 
Undergraduate  Student 
Experience,  presented  at 
the  February  meeting  of 
University  Affairs  Board. 

NSSE  was  developed  in  1999 
by  the  Indiana  University 
Center  for  Postsecondary 
Research  and  has  been  used  at 
more  than  1,200  colleges  and 
rmiversities  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada,  including  all  Ontario 
universities  as  of  2006,  to 
assess  the  quality  of  the 
educational  experience 
both  inside  and  outside  the 
classroom.  U of  T first 
administered  the  survey  in 
2004  and  participates  every 
two  years. 


Through  a web-based 
questionnaire,  students  are 
asked  to  rate  their  experience 
in  five  broad  areas:  level  of 
academic  challenge,  active 
and  collaborative  learning, 
student-faculty  interaction, 
enriching  educational 
experiences  and  supportive 
campus  environment.  A 
summary  report  compares 
U of  T’s  benchmark  scores 
with  those  of  three  comp- 
arison groups:  Ontario, 
the  G13  (a  group  of  large 
Canadian  research 
universities)  and  U.S. 
peer  institutions. 

“WE’VE  SEEN  SOME 
GOOD  PROGRESS  ON 
FIRST-YEAR 
RESPONSES  ...” 

PROFESSOR  JILL  MATUS 

“For  the  most  part,  NSSE 
is  a measure  of  smdent 
engagement  rather  than 
satisfaction.  It  doesn’t  ask 


students  if  they  like  their 
instructors,  rather  it  asks 
things  like  do  they  get  prompt 
feedback  from  their  professors, 
do  they  ask  questions  in  class 
or  do  they  prepare  more  than 
one  draft  of  a paper  before 
turning  it  in,”  Professor  Jill 
Matas,  vice-provost 
(students),  told  the  board. 

“One  of  the  reasons  we 
adopted  NSSE  as  the 
instrument  to  measure  our 
progress  early  on  is  that  many 
of  the  survey  questions  relate 
directly  to  the  priorities  we 
established  in  Stepping  Up, 
the  university’s  current 
academic  plan,”  Matus  noted. 

U of  T has  started  to 
oversample  in  faculties  and 
colleges;  that  is,  to  survey 
more  students  than  required 
by  NSSE,  a practice  endorsed 
by  NSSE  creators.  By  over- 
sampling  U of  T is  now  also 
able  to  isolate  differences 
within  the  university  and 
find  opportunities  to  share 
successes  and  best  practices. 
For  public  reports  only  the 
base  random  sample  is  used. 


but  with  oversampling,  more 
than  10,000  first-  and  senior- 
year  imdergraduate  students 
were  surveyed  with  an  “exception- 
ally good”  response  rate  of  49 
per  cent,  Matus  said. 

A few  highlights  from  the 
2008  survey:  U of  T is  seeing 
greater  interest  in  under- 
graduate research  among  both 
first-  and  senior-year  students; 
more  first-  and  senior-year 
students  report  they  plan  to 
study  abroad;  in  terms  of 
participation  in  the  arts,  both 
groups  report  having  more 
frequently  visited  art  galleries, 
museums  and  gone  to  more 
performances  and  plays;  in 
terms  of  exercise  and  physical 
fitness  activities  both  groups 
are  up,  but  U of  T still  has  a 
way  to  go  to  reach  its  peers; 
and  more  than  half  of  senior 
students  report  having 
participated  in  community 
service,  on  a par  with 
Canadian  peers. 

In  terms  of  U of  T scores  in 
the  five  NSSE  benchmarks,  all 
have  improved  from  2006  to 
2008;  however,  because  U of  T 


experienced  some  declines 
between  2004  and  2006,  there 
are  still  some  areas  where 
progress  has  not  been  made 
since  2004.  But  in  most  cases 
U of  T has  recovered  from  the 
dip  and  passed  2004  levels. 

One  benchmark  that  really 
stands  out  is  student-faculty 
interaction.  “This  is  probably 
the  best  news  story  of  the  lot,” 
Matus  said.  “We’ve  seen  some 
good  progress  on  first-year 
responses  as  well  as  among 
seniors  and  on  this  bench- 
mark we’re  actually  sig- 
nificantly outperforming  our 
peers  in  Canada.” 

So  where  does  U of  T go  from 
here?  “I  think  first  of  all  we 
should  all  take  a moment  to 
celebrate  our  successes,” 

Matus  noted.  “This  is  a huge 
institution  and  we  knew  that 
moving  it  would  take  some  time 
and  would  take  the  collective 
efforts  of  the  entire  community, 
staff,  administration,  faculty, 
alumni  and  especially  students. 
But  we  still  have  a great  deal  of 
work  to  do  to  get  to  where  we 
want  to  be.” 


STEVE  FROST 
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UPCOMING  EVENTS 


Mining  rare  genetic  diseases  for  new  biological  Insights 

Speaker;  Dr.  Yossi  Shiloh,  Tei  Aviv  University,  Israel 

Please  join  us  for  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  hear  a research 
update  from  one  of  the  world's  leading  geneticists. 

Dr.  Yossi  Shiloh  of  Tel  Aviv  University  has  dedicated  his  academic 
career  to  investigating  a rare  neurodegenerative  disease  - ataxia- 
telangiectasia  (A-T)  - and  his  insights  are  shedding  light  on  a host 
of  other  brain  disorders,  the  immune  system,  DNA  damage 
response  and  genetic  predisposition  to  cancer  and  aging. 


DATE  I TIME  1 LOCATION 

Thursday,  February  26,  2009 
12  PM -1PM 
MaRS  Discovery  District 
Room  CR-3 


Registration  Is  required,  but  it  is  FREE! 

Register  now  at  http://yossishiloh.eventbrite.com 


Novel  Ideas  @ MaRS 

Join  educator  Tina  Urman  as  she  explores  three  internationally 
acclaimed  novels.  Discover  the  resilience  of  the  individual  and  how 
the  power  of  art  and  literature  transcend  the  most  difficult  of 
experiences  and  remind  us  of  our  humanity. 

Fore  more  information,  please  contact  Janet  Grant  at  416.673.8115 
or  visit  http://novelideas-spring2009.eventbrite.com 


Generously  supported  by: 


For  more  events  visit  www.marsdd.com/events 


Located  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
MaRS  Centre  College  Street  and  University 
101  College  Street  Avenue 

Toronto,  ON  • Subway  and  streetcar  access 
• Onsite  parking  off  Elizabeth 
Street 


U of  T among  top  diversity  employers 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

anti-racism  and  cultural  diver- 
sity, community  safety, 
employment  equity  and 
Accessibility  of  Ontarians 
With  Disabilities  Act,  family 


care,  health  and  well-being  pro- 
grams and  services,  LGBTQ 
resources  and  programs  office, 
sexual  harassment,  status  of 
women  office,  quality  of  work- 
life  adviser  and  special  adviser 


on  equity  issues. 

More  information  about 
U of  T’s  commitment  to  equi- 
ty, diversity  and  excellence 
can  be  found  at 
www.equity.utoronto.ca. 


Shades  of  Slumdog  Millionaire 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

believed  in.  Hence,  the  dona- 
tion to  VMMC’s  oncology 
ward,  for  which  my  parents 
have  raised  money  in  the 
past,”  he  added.  “My  family 
and  1 have  benefited  from 
the  generosity  of  others  at 
various  points  in  our  lives, 
so  I thought  it  would  be  good 
to  start  paying  it  forward,  par- 
ticularly because  the  prize 
money  is  practically  manna 
from  heaven.” 

Being  chosen  as  a contest- 
ant on  the  show  wasn't  a sure 
thing  — it  required  testing, 
interviews  and  a mock  taping 
to  get  him  an  invitation  to 
appear  on  the  program. 

The  show  itself  was  taped 
before  a live  audience.  Totanes 
brought  a cheering  section 


full  of  family  along,  including 
his  mother,  who  had  a chance 
to  fulfil  a dream  by  meeting 
Aquino  in  person. 

Although  he  was  nervous 
before  the  show  started, 
the  top  prizes  were  revealed 
immediately,  “so  it  helped  me 
relax  knowing  that  I wasn’t 
going  to  be  a big  winner  and 
might  as  well  just  enjoy  my 
15  minutes  of  fame,”  Totanes 
said. 

Nonetheless,  Totanes,  who 
wore  a Love  Your  Librarian 
button  during  the  show,  was 
delighted  that  he  didn’t  go 
home  empty-handed.  His  win- 
nings totalled  more  than  an 
average  Filipino  earns  in  a 
year. 

“Before  it  dawned  on  me 
that  I actually  might  make  it 


to  the  show,  I was  thinking 
that  it  didn’t  matter  if  i went 
home  with  one  peso  because  I 
walked  in  there  with  nothing 
and  I could  walk  out  with 
nothing,  too,  but  as  I started 
thinking  about  where  the 
money  would  go,  I began  to 
feel  that  it  would  be  disap- 
pointing if  I could  not  at  least 
give  something  to  my  chosen 
beneficiaries,”  he  said,  “so  it 
was  really  good  that  i won 
something  for  them.” 

Not  only  did  he  win  money 

— his  thoughtfulness  and 
generosity  won  the  admira- 
tion of  the  viewing  audience 

— he  countered  the  stereotype 
of  the  quiet  librarian  and 
brought  his  mother  great 

joy.  Not  a bad  result  for  15 
minutes  of  fame. 


Eager  to  get  SOME  VISIBILITY  for  your  annual  report,  brochure  or  timetable? 

Why  not  consider  an  insert  in  The  Bulletin?  Reach  10,000  readers  across  all  three  campuses. 

For  rates  and  dates, 

contact  Ailsa  Ferguson  at  416-978-6981  or  ailsa.ferguson@utoronto.ca 
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World's  biggest  snake  gives 
climate  clues 


The  ancient  reptile,  as  rendered  by  an  artist. 

Canadian  scientists 
read  minds  with 
infrared  scan 


BY  APRIL  KEMICK 

Skeletal  remains  from  an 

enormous  snake  that  would 
dwarf  Hollywood's  anacondas 
have  been  discovered  near  the 
equator,  shedding  new  light 
on  the  climate  and  environ- 
ment that  housed  the  mon- 
strous reptile  60  million  years 
ago. 

"This  colossal  boa 
constrictor-like  creature 
stretched  longer  than  a city 
bus  and  weighed  more  than 
a car.  It's  the  biggest  snake 
the  world  has  ever  known,” 
said  University  of  Toronto 
Mississauga  paleontologist 
Jason  Head,  part  of  an 
international  team  that 
analysed  the  remains.  Their 
findings  are  published  in  the 
Feb.  5 edition  of  Nature. 

The  snake's  giant  vertebrae, 
found  in  Colombia,  show 
it  was  far  larger  than  any 
previously  discovered,  said 
Head,  lead  author  on  the 


BY  SEAN  BETTAM 

University  of  Toronto 

geophysicists  have  shown  that 
should  the  West  Antarctic  Ice 
Sheet  collapse  and  melt  in  a 
warming  world  — as  many 
scientists  are  concerned  it  will 
— it  is  the  coastlines  of  North 
America  and  of  nations  in  the 
southern  Indian  Ocean  that 
will  face  the  greatest  threats 
from  rising  sea  levels. 

“There  is  widespread 
concern  that  the  West 
Antarctic  Ice  Sheet  may  be 
prone  to  collapse,  resulting 
in  a rise  in  global  sea  levels,” 
said  geophysicist  Jerry 
Mitrovica,  who,  along  with 
physics  graduate  student 
Natalya  Gomez  and  Oregon 
State  University  geoscientist 
Peter  Clark,  are  the  authors  of 
a new  study  published  in  the 
Feb.  6 issue  of  Science. 

“We’ve  been  able  to 
calculate  that  not  only  will 
the  rise  in  sea  levels  at  most 
coastal  sites  be  significantly 
higher  than  previously 
expected,  but  that  the  sea- 
level  change  will  be  highly 
variable  around  the  globe,” 
Gomez  added. 

“Scientists  are  particularly 
worried  about  the  ice  sheet 
because  it  is  largely  marine- 
based,  which  means  that  the 
bedrock  underneath  most  of 
the  ice  sits  under  sea  level,” 
said  Mitrovica,  director  of 
the  earth  system  evolution 
program  at  the  Canadian 
Institute  for  Advanced 
Research.  “The  West  Antarctic 


paper.  The  giant  reptile 
weighed  more  than  1.25 
tons,  was  more  than  13  metres 
long  and  had  a body  so  wide 
it  would  have  to  squeeze 
through  a doorway  to  enter 
a room.  The  snake  ate  giant 
turtles  and  crocodiles,  whose 
skeletons  were  also  uncovered. 

Jonathan  Bloch,  a verte- 
brate paleontologist  at  the 
University  of  Florida’s  Florida 
Museum  of  Natural  History 
who  co-led  the  expedition 
that  discovered  the  snake 
with  Carlos  Jaramillo  from 
the  Smithsonian  Tropical 
Research  Institute,  said  the 
find  provides  scientists  with 
a rare  window  into  the  past 
equatorial  environment. 

“Until  now,  tropical 
South  America's  dense  forest 
prevented  discovery  of  fossil 
vertebrates  found  between  55 
and  65  million  years  ago,  so 
this  discovery  gives  us  a very 
unique  and  important  glimpse 
into  the  past,”  he  said. 


is  fringed  by  ice  shelves  that 
act  to  stabilize  the  ice  sheet  — 
these  shelves  are  sensitive 
to  global  warming  and  if  they 
break  up,  the  ice  sheet  will 
have  a lot  less  impediment 
to  collapse.” 

This  concern  was  reinforced 
further  in  a recent  study  led 

“That’s  a lot  of  additional 
water,  particularly 
around  such  highly 
populated  areas  as 
Washington,  D.C., 

New  York  Ci^  and  the 
California  coastline.” 

PROFESSOR  JERRY  MITROVICA 

by  Eric  Steig  of  the  University 
of  Washington  that  showed 
that  the  entire  region  is 
indeed  warming. 

“The  typical  estimate  of 
the  sea-level  change  is  five 
metres,”  Mitrovica  said. 
“However,  this  estimate  is 
far  too  simplified  because  it 
ignores  three  significant 
effects: 

• when  an  ice  sheet  melts,  its 
gravitational  pull  on  the 
ocean  is  reduced  and  water 
moves  away  from  it.  The  net 
effect  is  that  the  sea  level 
actually  falls  within  2,000  km 
of  a melting  ice  sheet  and  rises 
progressively  further  away 
from  it.  If  the  West  Antarctic 
Ice  Sheet  collapses,  sea  level 
will  fall  close  to  the  Antarctic 
and  will  rise  much  more  than 
the  expected  estimate  in  the 
northern  hemisphere; 


Since  the  body  size  of 
snakes  and  other  cold-blooded 
animals  is  determined  by  the 
temperature  where  they  live, 
researchers  used  the  snake’s 
huge  dimensions  to  paint  a 
picture  of  what  the  equatorial 
climate  was  like  60  million 
years  ago.  Based  on  its  size, 
scientists  found  the  mean 
annual  temperature  at 
equatorial  South  America 
during  that  time  would  have 
been  nearly  33  C,  about  six 
degrees  warmer  than  today. 

“The  key  thing  about  this 
discovery  is  that  we  can  use 
it  as  a launching  point  to 
develop  very  precise  climatic 
reconstructions,”  Head  said. 

“It  will  help  us  to  look  at 
how  ecosystems  respond 
to  climate  change  and 
specifically,  what  happens 
when  temperatures  increase 
or  decrease.  Obviously,  this 
type  of  knowledge  is  very 
relevant  in  today's  changing 
climate.” 


• the  depression  in  the 
Antarctic  bedrock  that 
currently  sits  under  the 
weight  of  the  ice  sheet  will 
become  filled  with  water  if  the 
ice  sheet  collapses.  However, 
the  size  of  this  hole  will 
shrink  as  the  region  rebounds 
after  the  ice  disappears, 
pushing  some  of  the  water  out 
into  the  ocean  and  this  effect 
will  further  contribute  to  the 
sea-level  rise; 

• the  melting  of  the  West 
Antarctic  Ice  Sheet  will 
actually  cause  the  Earth’s 
rotation  axis  to  shift  rather 
dramatically  — approximately 
500  metres  from  its  present 
position  if  the  entire  ice  sheet 
melts.  This  shift  will  move 
water  from  the  southern 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans 
northward  towards  North 
America  and  into  the 
southern  Indian  Ocean. 

“The  net  effect  is  that  if 
the  West  Antarctic  Ice  Sheet 
collapses,  the  rise  in  sea  levels 
around  many  coastal  regions 
will  be  as  much  as  25  per  cent 
more  than  expected,  for  a 
total  of  between  six  and  seven 
metres  if  the  whole  ice  sheet 
melts,”  Mitrovica  said. 

“That’s  a lot  of  additional 
water,  particularly  around 
such  highly  populated  areas 
as  Washington,  D.C.,  New 
York  City  and  the  California 
coastline.”  Digital  animation 
of  what  various  sea-level  rise 
scenarios  might  look  like  for 
up  to  six  metres  is  at  wvirw. 
cresis.ku.edu/research/ 
data/sea_level_rise. 


BY  lOUISF  KINROSS 

Researchers  at  U of  T 

and  Blooiview  Kids  Rehab, 
Canada’s  largest  children's  ■ 
rehabilitation  hospital,  have 
developed  a technique  that 
uses  infrared  light  brain 
imaging  to  decode  preference 
....  vvith  the  goal  of  ultimately 
opening  the  world  of  choice  to 
children  who  can't  speak  or 
move. 

In  a study  published  this 
month  in  The  Journal  of  Neural 
Engineering,  Bloorview 
scientists  demonstrate  the 
ability  to  decode  a person's 
preference  for  one  of  two 
drinks  with  80  per  cent 
accuracy  by  measuring  the 
intensity  of  near-mfrared  light 
absorbed  in  brain  tissue. 

“This  is  the  first  system  that 
decodes  preference  naturally 
from  spontaneous  thoughts,” 
said  Sheena  Luu,  a PhD 
student  in  biomedical 
engineering  who  led  the  study 
under  the  super-vision  of 
Professor  Tom  Chau,  Canada 
Research  Chair  in  pediatric 
rehab  engineering. 

Most  brain-computer 
interfaces  designed  to  read 
thoughts  require  training.  For 
example,  in  order  to  indicate 
yes  to  a question,  the  person 
needs  to  do  an  unrelated 
mental  task  — such  as  singing 
a song  in  their  head. 

The  nine  adults  in  Luu's 
study  received  no  training. 

Prior  to  the  study  they  rated 
eight  drinks  on  a scale  of  one 
to  five. 

Wearing  a headband  fitted 
with  fibre-optics  that  emit  light 
into  the  pre-frontal  cortex  of 
the  brain,  they  were  shown  two 
drinks  on  a computer  monitor, 
one  after  the  other,  and  asked 
to  make  a mental  decision 


about  which  they  liked  more. 

“When  yorrr  brain  is  active, 
the  oxygen  in  yoixr  blood 
increases  and  depending  on 
the  concenlxation,  it  absorbs 
rnoie  or  less  light,”  Luu  said. 
“In  some  people,  their  brains 
are  more  active  wlien  they 
don’t  like  something  and  in 
some  people  they’re  more 
active  when  they  do  like 
something.” 

After  teaching  the  computer 
to  recognize  the  unique  pattern 
of  brain  activity  associated 
with  preference  for  each 
subject,  the  researchers 
accurately  predicted  which 
drink  the  participants  Uked 
best  80  per  cent  of  the  time. 

“Preference  is  the  basis 
for  everyday  decisions,” 

Luu  said.  When  children 
with  disabilities  can’t  speak 
or  gesture  to  control  their 
environment,  they  may 
develop  a learned  helpless- 
ness that  impedes 
development.” 

In  future,  Luu  envisions 
creating  a portable,  near- 
infrared  sensor  that  rests  on  the 
forehead  and  relies  on  wireless 
technology,  opening  up  the 
world  of  choice  to  children 
who  can't  speak  or  move. 

Her  work  is  part  of  Chau’s 
body-talk  research,  which 
aims  to  give  children  who  are 
“locked  in”  by  disability  a way 
to  express  themselves  through 
subtle  body  processes  like 
breathing  pattern,  heart  rate 
and  brain  activity. 

Luu  noted  that  the  brain 
is  too  complex  to  ever  allow 
decoding  of  a person's  random 
thoughts.  “However,  if  we 
limit  the  context  — hmit  the 
question  and  available  answers, 
as  we  have  with  predicting 
preference  — then  mind- 
reading becomes  possible.” 


Geophysicists  predict 
amplification  of  sea-level  rise 


)ASON  BOURQUE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 
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Archaeologists  At  Work 


Get  a handle  on  the 
world  and  the 
of  archaeolo.^\'  a I 
the  Universilv 
of  Toronto. 


Friday 
February  27 

10:00  — 4:00 
University  Collej^c 
Room  ]'/"4 

§ UNIVERSITY  OE 

TORONTO 


1 ' of  Toronto's  top  archaeologists 
from  the  departments  of 
\nthropology.  Classics, 
Fine  Art,  Near  and 
Middle  Eastern 
Civilizations,  and 
Royal  Ontario 
Museum 
present  a 
full  day  of 
informative, 
illustrated 
ictures  about  their 
digs  around  the  globe. 
Everyone  welcome. 

Sponsored  by  tlie 

Archaeology  Centre 


www.archaeology.utoronto.ca  archaeology@utoronto.ca 


2009  F.E.L.  PRIESTLEY 
MEMORIAL  LECTURES 

IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  IDEAS 


Ruth  Leys 

Henry  Wiesenfeld  Professor  of  Humanities 
Diirector,  Humanities  Center 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

Emotions  in  Turmoil: 
Genealogy  and  Critique 

Tuesday,  March  10 

What  If  Anything  Do  Faces  Reveal? 

Wednesday,  March  1 1 

Empathy 

Thursday,  March  12 

The  Turn  to  Affect 

4:30  p.m. 

Room  140,  University  College 
15  King’s  College  Circle,  University  of  Toronto 


Members  of  the  faculty,  staff,  students  and  the  public  are  cordially  invited. 


Networks  of  People,  Networks  of  Things 

A Prehistoric  Look  at  Our  contemporary  materialism 


The  Research  With  Impact 
series  presents; 

Carl  Knappett 

Walter  Graham/Homer  Thompson 
Chair  in  Aegean  Prehistory 
Department  of  Art 
Viiiversity  of  Toronto 

We  live  in  a networked  world.  But 
we  rarely  acknowledge  that  our 
networked  e.xistence  invoNes  not  only 
people  but  also  things.  Archaeologist 
Carl  Knappett  argues  that  tlie  complex 
networking  of  people  and  things  is 
nothing  new  — it  can  be  traced  back 
more  than  .SOOO  years.  A long-term 
perspective  can  shed  light  on  current 
debates  about  object  overload. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
FACULTY  OP  ARTS  SOENCE 


Thursday,  March  19,  2009 
7:00  PM 

Innis  Town  Hall 
University  of  Toronto 
2 Sussex  Avenue 

Free  admission 
with  general  seating 

For  more  information,  visit 
WWW.  artsci.utoronto.ca 
or  caU  416-946-7950. 

'The  Research  With  Impact  series  is  a public 
forum  shouvasing  the  most  iimomtive  and 
relevant  thinkers  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science  at  the  Uiiiversiry  of  Toronto  and 
their  efforts  to  help  provide  answers  to  the 
world's  questions. 


Edith  Hillan 

Professor  Edith 
Hillan  has  a PhD 
from  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  University 
of  Glasgow.  Since 
qualifying  as  a nurse 
and  midwife,  Hillan 
has  worked  in  clinical  practice,  research  and  educa- 
tion both  in  the  U.K.  and  abroad.  Her  primary 
responsibility  at  U ofT  is  academic  personnel 
issues,  including  policy  development. 

1.  As  former  professor  of  midwifery  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow  you  were 
responsible  for  spearheading  a master 
of  midwifery  degree.  Can  you  tell  us  a bit 
about  the  role  of  midwives  in  health  care 
and  what,  if  anything,  you’d  like  to  see 
happen  in  Ontario? 

Although  midwifery  has  been  an  integrated 
part  of  the  healthcare  system  in  Ontario  since 
1994,  only  six  to  eight  per  cent  of  women  are 
looked  after  by  a midwife  during  pregnancy.  In 
contrast,  in  the  U.K.  all  women  have  access  to 
midwifery  care  — and  around  75  per  cent  of 
babies  are  delivered  by  midwives.  A midwife  is 
the  expert  in  normal  birth  — the  type  of  birth 
that  most  women  have  — so  in  the  U.K.  mid- 
wifery care  is  central  to  healthcare  delivery 
whereas  here  it  is  viewed  as  somewhat  peripheral. 
The  midwifery  model  used  in  Ontario  is  very 
inflexible,  resulting  in  midwives  having  to  work 
long  and  irregular  hours  and  spending  substan- 
tial amounts  of  time  on  call.  I suspect  this  will 
ultimately  prove  to  be  unsustainable  and 
already  attrition  from  the  profession  is  a real 
concern.  With  only  around  60  new  midwives 
qualifying  each  year  from  programs  at  Ontario 
universities  there  is  unlikely  to  be  a substantive 
increase  in  the  overall  number  of  midwives  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  So  some  creative  think- 
ing is  badly  needed  to  tackle  these  thorny  issues 
to  ensure  both  the  growth  and  the  sustainability 
of  midwifery. 

2.  Your  research  looks  at  women’s  health 
after  childbirth,  pain  relief  in  labour 
and  the  organization  of  care  in  the  post- 
natal period.  Can  you  tell  us  a bit  about 
your  work,  especially  with  regard  to  pain 
relief  in  labour? 

Birth  is  a painful  process  and,  although  some 
women  experience  little  or  no  pain,  the  majority 
will  experience  moderate  to  severe  pain  during 
the  course  of  labour  and  use  some  form  of  anal- 
gesia to  assist  them.  Pain  relief  may  help 
a woman  to  remain  in  control  of  the  process 
and  to  give  birth  the  way  she  wants  or  it  may 
remove  control  and  place  her  in  the  hands 
of  others.  Memories  of  labour  and  birth  can 
remain  with  women  for  the  rest  of  their  lives 
and  one  of  the  most  challenging  aspects  of 
labour  care  is  to  assist  the  woman  to  obtain  the 
right  form  of  pain  relief  at  the  right  time.  I have 
been  involved  in  a number  of  studies  which 
have  looked  at  both  the  efficacy  and  women’s 
satisfaction  associated  with  different  methods 
of  pain  relief. 

3.  In  2005  the  entry  to  practice  require- 
ment for  RNs  in  Ontario  changed  to  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  nursing 
or  equivalent.  As  former  associate  dean 
(academic  programs)  in  the  Lawrence  S. 
Bloomberg  Faculty  of  Nursing,  what  did 
U of  T do  to  prepare  for  the  change  in 
academic  requirements  for  nurses?  Do 
you  still  have  any  involvement  in  the 
BScN  program  now? 

The  University  of  Toronto  was  one  of  the  first 
universities  in  Canada  to  develop  a second- 
entry  baccalaureate  nursing  education  program. 
The  program  started  in  1997  with  an  intake  of 
16  students.  It  expanded  rapidly  from  2002 


vice-provost  (academic) 


onwards  and  now  produces  150  graduates  each 
year.  The  quality  of  our  students  is  outstanding 
and  many  return  to  university  to  undertake 
graduate  education.  I remain  involved  in  the 
program  and  teach  a second-year  course  in 
intrapartum  (labour  and  delivery)  nursing.  I am 
also  the  principal  investigator  on  a large  study 
funded  by  CIHR  comparing  the  outcomes  of 
two-  and  four-year  baccalaureate  nursing 
programs  across  Canada. 

4.  Describe  one  personal  item  you  can’t 
live  without. 

My  iPod  Touch  which  is  used  each  and  every 
day!  I use  it  to  listen  to  music  (eclectic)  and 
radio  programs  in  my  office  and  in  the  car  — 
but  I also  store  photographs  and  videos  on  it 
and,  with  all  the  new  games  and  applications 
that  keep  being  developed,  it  will  sustain  my 
interest  for  a long  time. 

5.  If  you  could  be  anywhere  right  now, 
where  would  it  be? 

As  I glance  out  of  the  window  right  now  it’s 
dull,  dark  and  wet  snow  is  falling  — so  right 
now  I would  gladly  opt  for  somewhere  like 
Barbados  where  it  is  28  degrees  and  sunny. 

6.  Do  you  have  a favourite  drink? 

Champagne  - occasionally  laced  with  Creme  de 
Cassis. 

7.  Favourite  quote(s)? 

Change  is  the  law  of  life.  And  those  who  look 
only  to  the  past  or  present  are  certain  to  miss 
the  future.  John  F.  Kennedy. 

8.  What  book  is  on  your  bedside  table 
right  now? 

How  the  Scots  Invented  the  Modern  World  by 
Arthur  Herman,  which  has  the  sub-title  The 
True  Story  of  How  Western  Europe’s  Poorest  Nation 
Created  Our  World  and  Everything  in  It.  He  puts 
forward  a good  argument  that  the  Scots  “have 
by  and  large  made  the  world  a better  place 
rather  than  a worse  place”  — and  I like  that ! 

9.  Do  you  collect  anything? 

Since  we  are  seven  months  into  a large-scale 
house  renovation,  the  only  thing  I seem  to  be 
collecting  at  present  is  a vast  array  of  catalogues 
on  everything  from  bathroom  fixtures  and  fit- 
tings to  kitchen  appliances,  tiles  and  floor  cov- 
erings. 

10.  One  thing  you  want  to  do  that  you 
haven’t  accomplished  yet? 

Have  dinner  with  Leonard  Cohen. 


COMPILED  BY  TAMMY  THORNE 


JOHNNY  CUATTO 
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Star  power  at  Breakfast 
With  the  Bulletin 


CISEPO  director  Arnold  Noyek  (far  right),  senior  Israeli  audiologist  Dr.  Yossis  Attias  (far 
left)  and  senior  Jordanian  audiologist  Dr.  Mohammad  A1  Masri  (center  right)  share  in 
treating  a mother  and  her  deaf  child  at  a hearing  clinic. 


U of  T-led  program  in  Middle  East 
builds  bridges 


BYAILSA  FERGUSON 

The  stars  will  be  out  in 

force  for  Breakfast  With  the 
Bulletin’s  celebration  of  the 
International  Year  of 
Astronomy  March  12. 

Two  internationally 
renowned  professors  of 
astronomy  and  astrophysics, 
Ray  Carlberg  and  Ray 
Jayawardhana,  are  the 
featured  speakers  at  this 
faculty-staff  event  and 
Professor  Peter  Martin, 
the  department  chair  and 
interim  director  of  the  Dunlop 
Institute  for  Astronomy  and 
Astrophysics,  will  serve  as 
moderator. 

“Should  we  say  that  the 
program  will  be  out  of  this 
world?”  asked  Bulletin  editor 
Elaine  Smith  with  a chuckle. 

“1  am  confident  that  the 
passion  and  enthusiasm 
our  speakers  have  for  their 
subjects  wUl  be  infectious; 
it’s  an  event  the  U of  T comm 
unity  won't  want  to  miss.” 

Both  a theorist  and  an 
observational  astronomer, 
Carlberg  is  Canadian  project 
director  for  this  country’s 
contribution  to  the  Thirty 
Metre  Telescope,  tlie  largest 
ever  built.  The  telescope 
is  in  development  with 
construction  slated  to  begin 
this  year.  His  topic  for  the 
breakfast  will  be  the 


acceleration  of  the  expansion 
of  the  universe. 

Jayawardhana,  the  driving 
force  behind  the  recent  TTC 
ads  celebrating  the  Interna- 
tional Year  of  Astronomy,  is 
the  Canada  Research  Chair 
in  observational  astrophysics. 
He  uses  some  of  world's  largest 
telescopes  to  explore  the 
origin  and  diversity  of 
planetary  systems  and  the 
formation  of  stars  and  brown 
dwarfs.  He  will  discuss  Failed 
Stars  or  Super-Planets?  A 
Cosmic  Identity  Crisis. 

Martin,  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  is  an  expert 
in  interstellar  matter  and  a 
faculty  member  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  lor 
Theoretical  Astrophysics, 
based  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Their  presentations  v\ill  be 
followed  by  a question  and 
answer  period. 

Breakf  ast  With  the  Bulletin 
wll  be  held  in  the  Faculty  of 
Law’s  Flavelle  House,  78 
Queen's  Park  Circle,  Thursday, 
March  12.  fhere  will  be  a 
buffet  breakfast  at  7:30  a.rn., 
foliow'ed  by  the  program  from 
8 to  9 a.m.  The  event  is  free  of 
charge  to  all  faculty  and  staff, 
but  seating  is  lim  ited  and 
registration  is  required.  E-mail 
foulletin@uto;ronio.ca  by 
March  10. 


BYANJUM  NAYYAR 

People  who  work  on  the 

front  lines  of  conflict  situations 
often  face  challenges,  but  a 
team  of  health  professionals  in 
the  Canada  International 
Scientific  Exchange  program 
(CISEPO)  are  on  the  front  lines 
of  peace,  using  their  day  jobs  to 
make  a real  difference. 

This  registered  charitable 
organization  has  managed  to 
do  what  few  others  have  been 
able  to:  use  the  common 
ground  of  the  healthcare  sector 
to  build  social  capital.  Since 
1995,  CISEPO,  based  atUofT 
and  the  Peter  A.  Silverman 
Centre  for  International  Health 
at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
(PASCIH),  has  focused  on  the 
development  and  operation 
of  people-to-people  and 
technology-supported 
collaborative  academic, 
medical  and  scientific 
programs  among  Canadians, 
Israelis,  Jordanians  and 
Palestinians. 

“While  we  are  sensitive 
to  the  external  political 
environment  swirling  about  us, 
CISEPO  owes  its  success  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  political 
or  crisis  relief  in  nature.  We 


operate  uniquely  above  the 
fray  across  borders,  faiths  and 
cultures  in  the  health  sector 
as  a unique  network  of 
sustainable,  peaceful 
professional  co-operation, 
operating  as  effectively  today 
as  we  have  continuously  for  14 
years,”  said  Professor  Arnold 
Noyek,  founder  of  CISEPO  and 
director  of  PASCIH,  in  a recent 
presentation  at  the  Canadian 
Club  of  Toronto. 

During  the  course  of  its 
U of  T/CISEPO  continuing 
education  programs,  Noyek 
said  researchers  discovered 
that  a major  need  in  the 
Middle  East  related  to 
hereditary  and  familial 
hearing  loss  that  is  up  to 
10  times  more  prevalent 
than  in  North  America. 

“This  became  our  cross- 
border  common  ground  and 
we  went  on  to  cultivate  it 
through  workshops  and 
conferences  and  agree- 
ments and,  eventually,  the 
development  of  the  Middle 
East  Association  for  Managing 
Hearing  Loss  — the  first  and 
only  professional  association 
among  Arabs  and  Israelis  — 
brokered  by  CISEPO,”  said 
Noyek,  who  is  also  a professor 


at  the  Dalla  Lana  School  of 
Public  Health. 

Since  2004  CISEPO, 
supported  by  CIDA,  has  helped 
screen  more  than  180,000 
newborns  and  rehabilitate 
them  using  hearing  aids  and 
cochlear  implant  surgery.  The 
program  has  been  so  successful 
that  in  Jordan  it  was  turned 
over  to  the  Jordanian  ministry 
of  health  in  2006. 

“We  have  taken  a Canadian 
model  and  embedded  it  into 
Jordanian  national  policy 
and  in  academic  curricula  in 
Canada  and  the  Middle  East,” 
Noyek  said.  “It  becomes 
natural  to  be  working  with 
someone  with  whom  you 
normally  don’t  talk;  now  all  of 
a sudden  your  enemy  becomes 
your  friend  because  your 
enemy  has  helped  your 
children.” 

Noyek  said  the  program  also 
has  been  bringing  Israeli, 
Jordanian  and  Palestinian 
medical  students  to  Canada  in 
an  ongoing  summer  exchange 
program  in  pediatric  emer- 
gency medicine  that  also 
gives  them  the  opportunity 
do  research  together  on 
their  return  to  the  region 
Middle  East. 


TTC  riders  will  spot  U of  T-sponsored  ads  celebrating 
the  International  Year  of  Astronomy. 


Capital  projects  continue  despite  economic  downturn 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

There  are  six  major  capital 
projects  currently  underway 
and  18  that  have  been 
completed  since  September 
2006,  Nadeem  Shabbar, 
chief  real  estate  officer,  told 
Business  Board  Feb.  11. 

Shabbar  presented  the 
board  with  an  overview  of 
the  projects  costing  more 
than  $2  million,  as  well  as 
those  currently  under 
construction  and  currently 
occupied  but  yet  not 
financially  closed. 

In  the  period  between 
September  2006  and  January 
2009,  there  were  26  active 
major  capital  projects  for  a 


total  aggregate  cost  of  $383 
million. 

The  completed  projects 
include  the  Hong  Kong 
Library  at  Robarts  Library; 
renovations  to  the  art  deco 
Canadiana  Building;  the 
examination  centre  at  255 
McCaul,  a building  that  is 
poised  to  win  a LEED  Gold 
award;  the  UTM  storm  water 
management  system  and 
pond,  intended  to  greatly 
enhance  the  quality  of  storm 
water  runoff  entering  the 
Credit  River  Valley  watershed; 
and  the  Gerstein  Science 
Library  reading  room 
renovation. 

During  the  Gerstein 
renovation.  Diamond  and 


Schmitt  Architects  uncovered 
a stunning  ceiling  with 
hand-carved  wood  trusses, 
rafters  and  a dramatic  glass 
skylight  hidden  by  a dropped 
ceiling  for  almost  100  years. 
The  historic  1892  reading 
room  now  provides  sun- 
bathed study  space  for 
100  people. 

The  six  projects  still 
underway  are:  UTSC  Science 
Building,  which  will  include 
a 240-seat  lecture  theatre, 
open  concept  lab  floors  and  a 
growth  chamber  facility  (to 
be  completed  this  spring); 
UTSC  Balcony  Infill  (to  be 
completed  February  2009); 
the  new  psychology  research 
facility,  the  Centre  for 


Biological  Timing  and 
Cognition,  where  research 
will  focus  on  the  impact  of 
work  and  social  schedules  on 
education  and  achievement 
in  northern  and  aboriginal 
communities;  the  economics 
building  (Ira  Gluskin  House) 
expansion  and  renovation, 
slated  for  completion  this 
year;  a new  addition  to  the 
Rotman  School  to  be 
completed  in  August  2011; 
and  the  Varsity  Centre 
Pavilion,  which  is  expected 
to  be  completed  in  June  2009. 

Shabbar  said  the  university 
is  hopeful  that  there  will 
be  government  funding 
available  to  assist  with 
additional  capital  projects. 


given  U of  T’s  ability  to 
complete  quality  building 
projects  relatively  quickly. 

“The  university  made 
capital  project  submissions 
to  both  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments  in 
September  2008  based  on 
academic  needs  and  the 
requirement  to  improve 
student  spaces,”  he  noted. 
“We  anticipate  hearing 
back  sometime  in  the 
spring.  We  are  hopeful  that 
the  university  will  receive 
some  funding  given  the 
quality  of  capital  projects 
we  submitted  and  our 
ability  to  commence 
construction  in  a relatively 
short  period.” 


PHOTO  COURTESY  OF  CISEPO 


PHOTO  COURTESY  OF  DANIEL  DRUCKER 
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DRUG  BENEFITS 

U oFT  research  is  helping  to  deliver  better  medicines 
more  effectively  and  alleviate  pain 

t 

Confronting  pain:  multiple  approaches  required 


Professor  Judy  Watt-Watson  of  nursing  was  instrumental  in  creating  an 
inter-faculty  pain  curriculum  at  U of  T. 


BYANJUM  NAYYAR 

Got  pain?  Well,  your  pets  may  receive 
better  pain  management  than  you  do, 
including  pain  pills.  Research  shows 
some  clinicians  are  reluctant  to  pre- 
scribe needed  pain  medications,  perhaps 
due  to  inadequate  education,  resulting 
misbeliefs  and  regulatory  scrutiny. 

“Drugs  are  one  part  of  treatment 
for  pain,”  said  Professor  Judy  Watt- 
Watson  of  U of  T's  Lawrence  S. 
Bloomberg  Faculty  of  Nursing.  “They 
are  an  important  part  of  significant 
acute  pain  and  they  can  be  an  impor- 
tant part  along  with  other  modalities 
for  chronic  pain.  They  are  primary  for 
any  severe  acute  pain  such  as  with 
trauma  and  surgery.  But  they  aren’t 
the  only  modality.” 

Research  conducted  by  Watt-Watson 
with  Professors  Michael  McGillion 
andjudi  Hunter,  shows  that  there  is 
a poor  level  of  pain  education  across 
Canada.  Their  study  concluded  that 
veterinary  graduates  receive  three 
times  more  training  in  pain  manage- 
ment than  other  health  grads,  includ- 
ing doctors  and  nurses. 

In  the  survey,  commissioned  by  the 
Canadian  Pain  Society,  veterinary  med- 
icine students  received  an  average  of  87 
hours  of  designated  pain  education, 
including  medications  coursework 
ranging  from  27  to  200  hours.  In  con- 
trast, medical  schools  identified  an 
average  of  16  hours  of  identifiable  pain 
content  in  the  curriculum,  ranging 
from  zero  (where  the  respondent 
couldn’t  identify  any  specific  training 
on  the  subject)  to  38  hours  and 


nursing  programs  averaged  31  hours, 
ranging  from  zero  to  109  hours. 

“While  we  can’t  take  away  all 
pain,  we  need  to  do  better  than  we’re 
doing,”  Watt-Watson  said.  “The 
patients  expect  us  to  be  using  every- 
thing we  know  in  terms  of  all  the  latest 
thinking  around  strategies  including 
drugs  and  we  are  not.” 

Watt-Watson  said  the  team  collected 
data  from  41  programs  at  10  major  uni- 
versities across  Canada,  representing 
seven  of  eight  provinces  with  medical 
schools,  and  had  an  overall  79  per  cent 
response  rate. 

“We  noted  with  some  concern  that 
more  than  two-thirds  of  respondents 
were  unable  to  specify  any  designated 
hours  on  pain,  either  in  the  course  or 
clinical  conferences,”  said  Watt- 
Watson,  principal  investigator  for  the 
study.  “While  90  per  cent  of  health  sci- 
ences and  all  veterinary  programs  pro- 
fessed to  include  ‘formal’  pain  content 
in  their  curricula,  the  fact  that  this 
training  wasn’t  quantifiable  for  68  per 
cent  suggests  that  pain  education  may 
not  be  a priority  in  a significant  num- 
ber of  health  science  faculties.  This  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  many 
respondents  also  expressed  a need  for 
pain-related  curriculum  resources.” 

Other  studies  have  already  shown 
that  acute  pain  is  not  well  managed 
and  that  25  per  cent  of  Canadians 
suffer  from  chronic  pain.  Despite 
this,  access  to  effective  treatment  for 
chronic  pain  is  also  poor. 

Watt-Watson  does  say,  however,  that 
there  have  been  a number  of  changes 
in  pain  management  training  over  the 


years,  with  U of  T taking  a lead  on  edu- 
cation in  this  area.  The  U of  T Centre 
for  the  Study  of  Pain  inter-faculty  pain 
curriculum  delivers  a mandatory  20- 
hour  curriculum  for  students  from  six 
faculties  and  departments  in  health 
sciences. 

“They  have  20  hours  where  they 
come  together  and  learn  the  latest  evi- 
dence on  mechanisms  for  treatment 
and  hear  patient  stories  of  those  with 
different  pain  problems,”  she  said. 


“They  are  also  given  several  patient 
cases  to  work  on  ...  in  small  groups 
where  they  learn  the  importance  of 
inter-professional  collaboration . ” 
Extensive  evaluation  indicates  the 
curriculum  effectively  changes  knowl- 
edge and  beliefs  in  the  short  term  but 
future  research  will  examine  its  impact 
in  clinical  practice.  As  well,  research  is 
now  underway  to  develop  web-based 
models  to  facilitate  teaching  pain  cur- 
ricula in  universities  across  Canada.  ■ 


New  once-weekly  diabetes  treatment  clinical  trial  successful 


Professor  Daniel  Drucker's  work  is  contributing  to  the  advances  in 
diabetes  drug  treatment. 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

U of  T’s  Faculty  of  Medicine  made 
headlines  around  the  world  when 
Frederick  Banting,  JJR  Macleod,  James 
Collip  and  Charles  Best  discovered 
insulin  almost  a decade  ago.  Today, 
researchers  here  are  poised  to  make 
headlines  again  with  new  treatments 
for  diabetes. 

Eighty-six  years  after  Banting  and 
Macleod  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for  their 
discovery,  another  U of  T scientist  is 
winning  awards  and  making  news 
with  research  that  has  contributed  to 
development  of  a once-weekly  treat- 
ment for  Type  2 diabetes.  More  than 
60,000  new  cases  appear  in  Canada 
yearly,  affecting  almost  10  per  cent  of 
the  population,  according  to  Health 
Canada. 

Professor  Daniel  Drucker  of  medi- 
cine and  director  of  the  Banting  and 


Best  Diabetes  Centre  at  U of  T received 
the  2008  Prix  Galien  Research  Award, 
which  recognizes  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  biopharmaceutical  research 
in  Canada. 

“Our  lab  received  the  award  for  the 
broad  area  of  gut  hormone  research 
and  the  clinical  trial  is  one  example 
of  translating  basic  science,  ultimately, 
to  development  of  a drug  that  may  be 
beneficial  for  patients,”  he  said. 

Drucker  and  physiology  professor 
Patricia  Brubaker  have  studied 
the  biology  of  glucagon-like  peptides 
(GLP)  and  the  role  of  glucagon  in 
the  control  of  blood  glucose.  Gut 
hormones  are  released  into  the  blood 
by  the  intestines  while  eating  and 
regulate  the  level  of  glucose  by  acting 
on  the  pancreas,  stomach  and 
brain. 


• • • CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 
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Molecular  and  cellular  sensors  aid 
early  diagnosis  of  cancer 


Cross-section  of  a cell. 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

When  Professor  Shana  Kelley 

walks  down  the  street  to  her  lab 
at  University  and  College  she  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  a student. 

A casual  observer  would  likely  never 
guess  that  the  five=foot-one  youthful- 
looking  tenured  professor  of  chemistry 
is  consumed  with  developing  a cost- 
effective  technology  that  will  revolu- 
tionize the  way  we  treat  disease. 

Kelley's  lab  is  producing  new  diagnos- 
tic tests  using  technology  similar  to  that 
used  in  computers  — microchips  that 
will  enable  cost-effective  disease 
diagnosis. 

In  addition  to  working  on  diagnostic 
tools  to  enhance  cancer  treatments,  her 
lab  is  developing  microchips  that  detect 
infechous  pathogens  and  that  can  pre- 
dict whether  a patient  will  have  adverse 
reactions  to  drugs. 

2 “We  are  in  the  midst  of  developing  a 
§ chip-based  platform  that  will  allow  us, 

E for  just  a few  dollars,  to  detect  genes  that 
o would  make  people  poor  responders  to 
o certain  drugs,  diagnose  cancer  at  an  ear- 
a lier  stage  and  allow  us  to  detect  infec- 
“ tious  disease,”  said  Kelley,  who  teaches 
8 at  the  Leslie  Dan  Faculty  of  Pharmacy. 

8 The  chip  is  important  is  because  it  is 
E practical.  There  are  technologies  that 
^ can  detect  specific  genes  but  they  cost 

hundreds  of  dollars  and  are  not  easily 
implemented  in  a hospital  setting. 

Kelley’s  research  will  have  an  impact 
on  drug  development  primarily  by  pro- 
viding tools  for  physicians  to  help  classify 
cancers  and  other  diseases  more  accu- 
rately. Often  the  exact  drug  that  should 
be  used  in  treatment  depends  on  the 
type  and  stage  of  the  disease  and  getting 
this  specific  information  using  current 


tools  is  difficult,  she  said.  Although 
there  is  related  research,  Kelly  said  that 
no  other  lab  has  the  combined  features 
in  one  system. 

Kelley  is  also  working  on  other  tech- 
niques to  make  drugs  more  effective. 
One  subset  of  her  work  — controlling 
the  intracellular  localization  of  S5mthetic 
molecules  — is  essential  for  effective 
drug  development.  This  research  con- 
centrates on  controlling  the  fates  of 
drug  molecules  once  they  are  inside 
the  cell. 

“We  have  developed  strategies  to  con- 
trol the  trafficking  of  drugs  with  anti- 
cancer properties  so  that  they  end  up  in 
the  right  compartment,  making  them 
more  effective,”  said  Kelley.  “We  match 
the  chemical  properties  of  the  things  we 
are  developing  to  the  chemical  proper- 
ties of  the  cell  compartments.  One  of 
the  basic  rules  of  chemistry  is,  like 
attracts  like.” 

She  used  hydrophobicity  as  an 
example.  “If  you  takes  something  that 
is  greasy  and  find  a compartment  in 
the  cell  that  is  greasy  and  then  we  tailor 
the  greasiness  of  the  drug,  the  result  is 
better  targeting  of  the  grease  to  the 
grease.” 

Cancer  treatment  provides  a prime 
example  of  the  significance  of  this 
application.  “One  thing  that  is  very 
tricky  with  developing  anti-cancer  drugs 
is  to  make  them  very  specific  for  cancer 
cells  versus  healthy  cells.  A lot  of  the 
agents  used  for  chemotherapy  aren’t 
very  specific  so  you  end  up  with  really 
unpleasant  side  effects  — because  both 
kinds  of  cells  are  affected.  We  need  to 
work  on  that  aspect  of  the  drugs  and 
help  them  recognize  a cell  that  is  dis- 
eased versus  one  that  is  healthy.”  ■ 


Pharmacy  professor  Shana  Kelley 


Pharmacy  professor  Ping  Lee  hopes  his  research  will  help  the  body  absorb 
drugs  more  efficiently. 


Polymers  may  aid  drug  absorption 


BY  ANjUM  NAYYAR 

Getting  the  right  drug  at  the  right 
time  is  key  for  almost  any  patient  but 
making  sure  the  drug  is  actually  being 
absorbed  properly  by  the  body  is  even 
more  important.  Pharmacy  professor 
Ping  Lee  and  his  team  are  looking  at 
ways  to  “get  that  medicine  down”  and 
improve  how  the  body  absorbs  several 
poorly  soluble  drugs. 

Lee  has  discovered  that  by  engineer- 
ing a glass-like  carrier  material  for  the 
drug,  it  is  possible  to  enhance  its  solubil- 
ity and  control  the  rate  at  which  a drug 
is  released  in  the  body.  Low  availability 
of  drugs  to  the  body  due  to  poor  solu- 
bility has  become  one  of  the  biggest 
challenges  in  drug  delivery  and  Lee’s 
research  could  be  pivotal  on  this  front. 

He  said  solubility  is  one  of  the  key  fac- 
tors affecting  drug  absorption  as  it  will 
determine  how  well  a compound  dis- 
solves in  the  aqueous  environment  of 
the  gastrointestinal  tract.  Low  solubility 
will  mean  that  only  a smaller  amount 
of  the  drug  can  dissolve  and  will  be  less 
accessible  to  the  body,  so  the  goal  is  to 
maximize  solubility  for  these  poorly 
soluble  drugs. 

“Many  poorly  soluble  drugs  require 
the  patients  to  take  multiple  capsules 
several  times  a day  to  achieve  the  desired 
therapy.  But  with  this  methodology  one 
can  conceivably  reduce  the  number  of 
dosage  forms  a patient  needs  to  take,” 
Lee  said.  “Once  you’ve  improved  the  sol- 
ubility and  bioavailability  of  the  drug, 
you  don’t  have  to  put  in  as  much  drug 
in  the  dosage  form  to  achieve  the 
desired  therapeutic  effect  and  economi- 
cally it  would  he  more  attractive  as 
well.”  The  patient  compliance  will  also 
be  improved  as  the  number  of  capsules 


a patient  needs  to  take  will  be  reduced. 

Through  his  research  Lee  found  that 
molecularly  dispersing  the  drug  in  a 
polymer  can  create  a buffer  between  the 
drug  molecules,  thereby  preventing  it 
from  crystallizing  in  the  body.  The  large 
molecule  or  polymer  acts  to  delay  the 
thermodynamic  transition  of  the  drug 
from  the  amorphous  or  non-crystalline 
state.  Keeping  the  amorphous  drug  in 
a polymer  can  significantly  increase  its 
apparent  solubility  and  enhances  its 
bioavailability.  This  particular  hydrogel 
or  glassy  hydrophilic  polymer  is  most 
desirable  for  this  purpose,  he  said, 
because  it  behaves  just  like  glass. 

“The  hydrogel  polymers  are  like  glass 
in  the  dry  state  but  once  they’re  swollen 
in  an  aqueous  environment  they  behave 
like  rubber  and  release  the  entrapped 
drug.  The  hydrogel  polymers  in  the 
glassy  state  basically  stabilize  the 
entrapped  amorphous  drug  by  dramati- 
cally reducing  its  mobility  until  it  is 
released  in  the  body.” 

His  research,  he  said,  focuses  not  only 
on  developing  a polymer  that  enhances 
solubility  but  also  finding  one  that 
allows  control  of  the  rate  at  which  a 
drug  is  released  in  the  body. 

Lee  said  this  kind  of  manipulation  in 
drug  delivery  can  be  of  great  value  to  the 
healthcare  system,  both  for  the  patient 
and  the  system  as  a whole. 

“It  will  help  bring  more  pharma- 
cologically active  but  poorly  soluble 
compounds  onto  the  market  and 
provide  the  opportunity  to  utilize 
drugs  that  would  otherwise  be  poorly 
absorbed  by  the  body  due  to  inade- 
quate solubility.  This  could  be  one 
of  the  most  effective  methods  to 
deliver  poorly  soluble  drugs  in  the 
future.”  ■ 


CONTINUED  FROM  PREVIOUS  PAGE 

Through  genetic  work,  including 
cloning  of  the  gene  for  exendin-4  (a 
GLP-l-like  substance  in  lizard  saliva), 
Drucker’s  research  has  played  a major 
role  in  unravelling  the  biological 
actions  of  certain  gut  hormones.  Now, 
two  new  drugs  are  offering  hope  to 
Type  2 diabetics.  A twice-daily  version 
of  exendin-4  (Byetta)  was  approved  in 
the  U.S.  in  2005  and  the  once-weekly 
treatment  for  Type  2 diabetes  has  just 
gone  through  a successful  clinical  trial, 
the  results  of  which  were  published  in 


the  Lancet  in  September  2008. 

This  is  the  first  clinical  trial  in 
which  Drucker  has  participated.  He 
said  this  was  an  opportunity  he  could- 
n’t pass  up.  “To  have  the  good  fortune 
of  actually  seeing  something  go  from 
the  lab  to  clinic  and  being  able  to  par- 
ticipate at  multiple  steps  along  the 
way  was  really  a very  unique  opportu- 
nity,” he  said.  “It  is  something  I’d 
worked  on  for  20  years  in  the  lab  and 
it  may  become  the  first-ever  once  a 
week  therapy  for  Type  2 diabetes.” 

Drucker  said  it  was  the  success  of 


the  twice-daily  therapy  that  resulted 
in  companies  looking  for  a weekly 
treatment.  “Patients  don’t  like  fre- 
quent injections,  so  a once-weekly 
therapy  is  more  appealing.” 

The  clinical  trial  indicated  that  the 
once-weekly  therapy  was  highly  effec- 
tive in  controlling  blood  glucose  and 
body  weight,  Drucker  said.  The  two 
companies  co-developing  the  drug 
plan  to  file  for  new  drug  approval  in 
the  U.S.  within  the  next  few  months. 

It’s  been  a long  time  coming, 
according  to  Drucker. 


After  attending  medical  school  at 
U of  T,  he  did  post-doctoral  work  in 
Boston  where  he  was  assigned  to  work 
on  was  the  area  of  gastrointestinal 
hormones.  “At  that  time  we  pretty 
much  knew  nothing  about  these  hor- 
mones. A lot  of  people,  including  my 
mother,  thought  I was  a big  loser  for 
working  in  this  area. 

“Now,  25  years  later,  this  is  the 
hottest  new  development  in  diabetes 
therapeutics.  I am  very  fortunate 
to  have  been  able  to  work  in  this 
area.”  ■ 


CAZ  ZYVATKAUSKAS 
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The  Toronto  Vintage  Clothing  and  Textile 
18***  Annual  Show  & Sale 


Sawrttar,  March  7,  2009 
10:00  a.m.  - 5:00  p.m. 

The  CISIIB  Centre 

1929  Bayview  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
(formerly  held  at  Enoch  Turner  schoofhouse) 

Partial  proceeds  to  be  donated  to: 

The  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  & The  Canadian  Cancer  Society 


www.torontovintageshow.com 

Contact  June  C Troy  • 905-666^)523  • Email:  junetroy@syinpatlco.ca 


THE  TWO 

SURE  THINGS 
IN  LIFE 


I can't  help  you  with  the  first  sure  thing  in  life, 
but  I can  assist  you  greatly  in  overcoming  the  anxiety 
of  the  second  sure  thing,  i.e.,  your  annual  filing  of 
Canadian  or  U.S.  tax  returns. 

Are  you  a U.S.  citizen?  Have  you  neglected 
to  file  more  than  one  year's  prior  U.S.  tax  returns? 

I will  file  and  get  you  up  to  date  without  incurring 
any  U.S.  interest  or  penalties,  if  you  qualify. 

I have  been  helping  professors,  faculty,  staff 
and  students  in  minimizing  their  taxes,  maximizing 
their  deductions  and  solving  their  Canadian 
and  U.S.  income  tax  problems  for  many  years. 

Call  or  email  for  a 
FREE  CONSULTATION 
I can  help  you. 

SIDNEY  S.  ROSS,  Chartered  Accountant 
Licensed  Public  Accountant 
Tel;  416-485-6069 
E-mail:  ssross@on.albn.com 
118  EGLINTON  AVE  W.  SUITE  510,  Toronto  M4R  264 


2009  ALEXANDER  LECTURES 


Linda  Hutcheon 

University  Professor  of  English  and  Comparative  Literature 
University  ofToronto 


Monday,  March  23 

Why  Review  Reviewing  Today?: 

“No  customer  reviews  yet.  Be  the  first.”  (Amazon.com) 

Tuesday,  March  24 

The  Review:  “A  slender  inconsequential  thing” 

(A.  Brandt)  or  a license  to  kill? 

Wednesday,  March  25 

The  Reviewer:  Executioner  (Anon.),  louse  (V.  Woolf) 
or  “monarch-maker”  (Byron)? 

Thursday,  March  26 

The  Reviewed:  “Praise  cancels  blame; 
and  blame  cancels  praise”  (\c  Woolf)? 

4:30  p.m. 

Room  140,  University  College 
1 5 Kings  College  Circle,  University  ofToronto 


Members  of  tire  faculty'.  st.rfF,  students  arrd  the  public  are  cordially  invited. 


WE  VALUE  YOUR  OPINION 

that’s  why  the  back  page  of  the  Bulletin  Is  devoted  to  Forum,  a place  where  thoughts, 
concerns  and  opinions  of  Interest  to  colleagues  across  the  university  find  expression. 
Original  essays  by  members  of  the  community  are  both  welcomed  and  encouraged. 
Faculty,  staff  and  students  are  invited  to  submit  or  discuss  Ideas  with; 

ELAINE  SMITH,  EDITOR  The  Bulletin 
41 6-978-701 6 elaine.smith(@utoronto.ca 
Look  forward  to  hearing  from  you! 


UTSC  library  takes  page 
from  eco-win  program 


BY  CATHERINE  NGAI 

For  students,  staff  and 

faculty,  the  library  is  a 
destination  for  serious  read- 
ing. However,  the  University 
of  Toronto  Scarborough 
library  now  doubles  as  the 
campus’  first  eco-zone,  a 
project  spearheaded  by  the 
UTSC  environmentally 
friendly  sustainability  man- 
date that  hopes  to  inspire 
more  green  on  campus. 

The  eco-zone  campaign  at 
the  Scarborough  library  allows 
members  to  enter  the  library 
with  any  drink  in  hand,  pro- 
vided that  the  drink  is  in  a re- 
sealable  and  reusable  container. 
The  goal  is  to  reduce  the 
excessive  amount  of  dispos- 
able paper  cups  on  campus. 

The  measure  met  with 
resounding  success  immedi- 
ately. During  the  launch  of 
the  library’s  second  24-7 
awareness  event  on  Feb.  4, 
close  to  500  students,  staff 
and  faculty  attended  and 
less  than  one  bag  of  garbage 


was  collected. 

The  library  has  long  been 
implementing  creative 
changes  to  better  serve  the 
U of  T community.  Last 
October,  staff  unveiled  the 
24-7  pilot  project  to  keep  the 
library  open  longer  hours.  In 
addition,  library  staff  is  con- 
ducting surveys  in  February 
and  March.  “We  still  need  to 
see  what  is  most  optimal,” 
said  Victoria  Owen,  the 
library’s  head  librarian. 

“We  want  to  keep  talking  to 
people  about  how  to  improve 
the  service  within  limits.” 
Owen  said  the  eco-zone 
project  is  “precedent  setting” 
and  “champions  UTSC’s  effort 
for  positive  sustainability.” 
The  eco-zone  works  in  col- 
laboration with  the  UTSC  sus- 
tainability office’s  eco-win 
program.  “An  eco-zone  is  a 
space  where  eco-wins  happen,” 
said  Tim  Lang,  sustainability 
co-ordinator.  He  said  that 
every  place  on  campus  where 
an  eco-friendly  measure 
occurs  is  branded  an  eco-win. 


“Instead  of  using  paper,  use 
china.  There  are  really  endless 
possibilities.” 

The  mandate  of  UTSC’s 
sustainability  office  is  to  help 
“meet  the  needs  of  the  present 
without  compromising  the 
ability  of  future  generations  to 
meet  their  own  needs.”  Lang 
was  thrilled  when  the  library 
stepped  up  to  this  challenge 
and  hopes  other  departments 
will  get  on  board. 

Owen  is  encouraged  by 
the  others  who  have  shown 
tremendous  support  for  the 
eco-zone  initiative,  such  as 
admissions  and  student 
recruitment,  the  University 
of  Toronto  Bookstore  at 
Scarborough  and  student 
groups  like  the  Scarborough 
Campus  Shrdents  Union, 
Second  Nature  and  the  Green 
Wizards. 

“We  have  a priority  to 
collaborate  with  students,” 
Owen  said.  “We  want  each 
unit  at  UTSC  to  be  aware  of 
each  other  and  to  work 
together.” 


Humanities  scholar  to  lead  Graduate  Studies 
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be  nice  to  see  it  become  a reali- 
ty, so  it  will  be  exciting  getting 
involved  in  the  process.” 

As  a researcher,  his  areas  of 
specialty  include  17th-  and 


Professor  Brian  Gorman 


18th-century  British  literature, 
especially  drama  and  fiction. 

He  has  written  extensively  on 
dramatists  and  novelists,  liter- 
ary theory,  the  history  of  the 
novel  and  17th-  and  18th- 
century  drama  and  his  work 
has  been  supported  by  the 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council  of  Canada. 
His  teaching  interests  range 
broadly  to  include  critical 
theory,  17  th-  and  18th-century 
British  literature,  comedy  and 
satire. 

Corman  has  published 
extensively  and  his  work 
includes  Women  Novelists  before 
fane  Austen:  The  Critics  and  their 
Canons  (2008).  He  is  currently 
working  on  the  Dryden-Purcell 
opera  King  Arthur  and  an 


anthology  of  10  dramatic 
comedies  (1660-1800).  He  also 
understands  writing  from  an 
editor’s  point  of  view,  having 
served  for  the  past  12  years  as 
the  editor  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Quarterly,  a respected 
interdisciplinary  journal 
focusing  on  topics  in  the 
humanities. 

Despite  his  duties  as  an 
administrator,  Corman  plans 
to  make  time  for  his  other 
loves,  teaching  and  research. 

“I  would  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  give  up  teaching,”  he 
said.  “As  SGS  dean,  my  plan  is 
to  continue  teaching  graduate 
courses.  As  for  research,  I was 
able  to  make  time  for  it  as 
department  chair  and  intend 
to  continue  to  do  so  as  dean.” 


FIGHTING  FOR  GOLD 


The  Varsity  Blues  men's  and  women's  fencing  teams  did  the  university  proud  by  winning 
this  year's  provincial  fencing  championships. 


COURTESY  OF  THE  VARSITY  BLUES 
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What  drives  the  earnings  gap  in  Canada? 


BY  MICHAEL  VALPY 


Yes,  it’s  true  in  Canada  what 

the  song  says:  The  rich  are  m' 

getting  richer  while  the  poor  | 

get  poorer.  Over  the  past  I 

quarter-century,  says  Statistics  ^ ~ f— 

Canada,  the  earnings  of  the  Z _J^ 

wealthiest  Canadians  have 

increased  by  16.4  per  cent  |~  ' il' 

while  the  earnings  of  the  1- 

poorest  fell  by  20.6  per  cent.  I I 

The  questions:  Why  is  this  I 
happening?  What  does  it  I J 

mean?  Is  it  important?  And  I |^r\ 

is  this  a problem  for  public  I J -y  Jwt 

policy?  The  answers,  inter-  'f  I 

estingly  enough,  aren’t  all  ■ 

that  easy  for  social  scientists  ■ 

to  agree  upon.  Thus  Massey  ■ 

College  and  the  University  g 

of  Toronto’s  School  of  Public  ra 

Policy  and  Governance  (SPPG)  1 .1 

have  set  out  to  explore  rising 
economic  inequality  at  this 
year’s  Walter  Gordon  Massey 
Symposium  March  10-11 

(www.publicpoIicy.utoronto.ca/?seclion=events), 

bringing  together  experts  from  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  Europe  to  lay  out  the  dimensions  of  the 
issue,  examine  Canadian  income  inequality  in  an 
international  context  and  explore  the  appropriate 
policy  responses. 

The  facts  are  straightforward. 

Despite  decades  — until  very  recently  — of  rapid 
economic  growth,  with  Canada  boasting  one  of  the 
world’s  strongest  economies,  with  low  inflation,  low 
interest  rates  and  low  unemployment,  despite  all  that 
good  news,  young  people  entering  the  labour  market 
today  are  earning  less  than  their  parents  did  when 
they  started  work,  immigrant  incomes  are  plum- 
meting, child  poverty  is  on  the  rise  and  the  vast 
majority  of  Canadians  are  income-stalled  and  going 
nowhere:  the  annual  median  earnings  between  1980 
and  2005  increased  by  just  $53,  possibly  the  most 
pronounced  stagnancy  in  the  developed  world. 

The  phenomenon  has  been  happening  in  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  world’s  wealthiest  nations.  But  in 
a country  like  Canada,  built  on  the  expectation  of 
financial  progress  from  generation  to  generation,  a 
country  chosen  by  immigrants  for  the  “good  life”  — 


perhaps  most  of  all  a country  whose  citizens  have 
thought  of  themselves  as  belonging  to  a communal 
society  where  income  redistribution  historically  has 
sanded  off  the  highs  and  the  lows,  leaving  us  all  to 
graze,  more  or  less,  in  the  same  pasture,  the  StatsCan 
findings  are  a bucket  of  cold  water.  Factor  in  what  may 
well  be  the  worst  economic  downturn  since  the  1930s 
Depression  and  there  are  black  clouds  in  the  sky. 

What  lies  behind  income  inequality,  and  what  its 
impact  is  on  Canadian  life,  is  not  entirely  clear-cut. 
Some  economists  argue  that  the  StatsCan  numbers 
represent  a dramatic  shift  over  the  past  25  years  in  the 
balance  of  power  between  worker  and  employer  and 
what  workers  can  command  in  the  labour  market. 
Others  say  it  is  primarily  an  issue  of  demographics:  the 
progress  of  the  aging  baby  boomers  through  the  work 
force,  conservatively  clutching  onto  their  jobs  and  not 
moving  around;  the  increased  participation  in  the 
workforce  by  women;  the  fact  that  Canada  has 
possibly  the  world’s  highest-educated  workforce  — all 
of  which  has  heightened  competition  for  entry-level 
jobs. 

Some  social  scientists  see  at  best  a tenuous 
connection  between  the  richer  rich  and  the  poorer 
poor  and  caution  that  the  two  phenomena  should 
not  be  confused  as  being  the  same  thing.  Others  see  a 


concrete  relationship:  because 
the  rich  drive  up  prices  for 
housing  and  other  essential 
big-ticket  items,  those  prices 
are  increasing  for  everyone 
else  on  the  income  ladder  in 
a kind  of  domino  effect,  with 
Canadians  at  the  bottom 
feeling  the  biggest  bite 
because  they  spend  a much 
larger  proportion  of  their 
income  than  the  rich  on 
housing  and  similar  costs. 

The  Massey-SPPG  Walter 
Gordon  Symposium  — named 
after  one  of  Canada’s  most 
outstanding  public  servants  — 
opens  March  10  in  the  Isabel 
Bader  Theatre  with  a public 
discussion  by  John  Helliwell, 
co-director  of  the  program  on 
social  interactions,  identity 
and  well-being  at  the 
Canadian  Institute  for 
Advanced  Research;  Armine  Yalnizyan,  senior 
economist  for  the  Canadian  Centre  for  Policy 
Alternatives;  and  Roger  Martin,  dean  of  the 
Rotman  School  of  Management  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  chair  of  the  Ontario  Task  Force  on 
Competitiveness,  Productivity  and  Economic 
Progress.  The  discussion  will  be  moderated  by 
Carolyn  Hughes  Tuohy,  senior  fellow  at  the  SPPG, 
emeritus  professor  of  political  science  and  former 
U of  T vice-president  (government  and  institutional 
relations). 

The  symposium’s  second  day  — which  is  by 
invitation  only  to  public  policy-makers  — will  hear 
from  two  panels  of  experts.  The  first  will  address 
Canada’s  income  inequality  in  an  international 
context;  the  second  panel  will  examine  policy 
options  for  Canada.  It  is  only  the  second  time  in  the 
symposium’s  17-year  history  that  key  leaders  in  the 
public  policy  community  have  been  invited  to  a 
second-day  session  to  focus  on  practical  solutions. 
Organizers  hope  that  a deeper  understanding  of  the  issue 
win  emerge,  along  with  agreement  on  policy  approaches. 

Michael  Valpy  is  a journalist  for  the  Globe  and  Mail  and 
a senior  fellow  at  Massey  College. 


She  Said 


I need  a new  e-mail  sign-off  BY  PAUL  FRAU  MEN  I 


I am  perplexed  by  many  things. 

The  economy,  for  one  (although  I am 
obviously  not  alone  there.)  This  Blu- 
Ray  thing  as  it  relates  to  my  DVD- 
watching  experience.  And  the  meaning 
of  “knowledge  transfer.” 

But  what  I’m  really  bamboozled  by  is 
the  e-mail  sign-off. 

I’ve  been  using  “cheers”  for  years.  I 
like  the  jovial,  let’s-have-fun  nature  of 
it,  as  if  you’re  saying,  as  per  that  old 
song,  “Enjoy  yourself,  it’s  later  than 
you  think.” 

Recently,  however,  my  daughter, 
Glenna,  teased  me  about  “cheers.” 
“Anyone  who  uses  ‘cheers’  is  a British 
wannabe,”  she  said.  (In  fact,  I am  a 
British  wannabe.  I especially  wannabe 
Inspector  Jack  Frost,  that  sly  cur- 
mudgeon on  the  popular  U.K. 

TV  series  — I love  that  guy!) 

Not  wanting  to  seem  uncool  in  her 
eyes.  I’ve  been  searching  for  a new  sign-off. 


I could  say,  “Ciao,”  and  be  real,  as 
I’m  half-Sidlian.  But  it  also  sounds  too 
much  like  a Beverly  Hills  hairdresser, 
circa  1968.  “Cheers”  in  Irish  Gaelic 
is  “Slainte”  and  that  would  be  real  for 
me,  too,  as  the  other  half  of  me  is  Irish. 
But  I don’t  actually  know  how  to  pro- 
nounce it,  so  it  would  also  sound 
wannabe-ish. 

I tried  “All  the  best,”  but  that’s  for 
a We’re  not  publishing  the  article  you 
sent  us  letter.  A colleague  uses  “Yours.” 
Too  cozy. 

Then  there’s  “Warmest  personal 
regards.”  Nope  — that’s  for  a You  didn’t 
get  the  job  note.  And  “Best  wishes” 
sounds  like  the  sign-off  to  a note  to 
someone  getting  married. 

“Keep  the  faith”  is  a favourite  of  my 
mom’s,  but  it’s  too  religious.  “Don’t 
take  any  wooden  nickels”  works  for  my 
dad,  but  you  have  to  be  from  the  Big 
Band  era  to  get  it.  A friend  uses  “Keep 


on  rockin’  in  the  free  world,”  but  it 
doesn’t  quite  work  when  you’re  asking 
serious  people  serious  things.  “May  the 
wind  be  at  your  back”  has  a lofty  feel, 
but  it’s  too  dramatic  when  it’s  a request 
for  information  on  nanotechnology. 

Then  there’s  "LOL.”  I’m  51  and  a twit 
when  it  comes  to  the  terminology  used 
by  people  25  and  under.  Not  long  ago,  I 
got  a note  with  the  LOL  sign-off  from  a 
younger  female  colleague.  It  was  about 
a mundane  work  thing,  like.  Do  you 
have  the  text  for  the  Canada  Research 
Chair  graph?  Then  she  signed  it,  LOL 
with  her  name. 

Problem?  I thought  LOL  stood  for 
“Lots  of  love.” 

“Hmmm,”  I said,  right  out  loud. 
Thought  about  it  some  more  and 
said,  even  louder  and  with  more 
nervousness,  “HMMMMMMMM.” 

Eventually  I asked  another  much 
younger  colleague  about  it.  She  smirked 


and  said,  “It  means  ‘laugh  out  loud.’” 

I immediately  felt  all  of  my  51  years. 

OK,  enough! 

From  now  on.  I’ll  use  a number  of 
sign-offs  together  and  recipients  of  my 
e-mails  can  identify  with  the  one  they 
like. 

So... 

Thanks  for  reading. 

Cheers,  All  the  best.  Yours,  Best 
wishes.  May  the  wind  be  at  your  back. 
Warmest  personal  regards.  Keep  the 
faith.  Keep  on  rockin’  in  the  free  world. 
Enjoy  yourself  — it’s  later  than  you 
think.  Don’t  take  any  wooden  nickels 
and,  of  course,  LOL, 

P.  Fraumeni,  Esq. 

Paul  Fraumeni  is  the  director  ofcommmu- 
nications  for  the  office  of  the  vice-president 
(research).  He  shares  this  space  with 
Caz  Zyvatkauskas. 


JACQUI  OAKLEY 
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Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
• Metro  & Area  • 

Attention  U of  T visitors.  Affordable,  lux- 
urious, bright,  furnished  apartments. 
Home  away  from  home.  Includes  your 
every  need:  walkout  to  sundeck,  appli- 
ances, linens,  dishes,  TV,  DVD,  A/C, 
parking,  laundry,  Internet,  utilities.  10 
minutes  from  U of  T and  hospitals. 
info@irmoluxhomes.com;  www.irmolux 
homes.com;  416-466-5299. 

Furnished  apartments  and  privately 
owned  family  homes  for  monthly 
short/long  term.  Upscale,  executive 
quality.  Prefer  3 months  minimum.  All 
inclusive  pricing,  www.silkwoodproper 
ties.com  or  e-mail  furnishedrentals® 
silkwoodproperties.com;  416-410-7561. 
(Property  owners  can  list  with  us.) 

Visiting  scholars  to  U of  T with  children, 
pets  may  be  interested  to  rent  a 
detached  bungalow.  Walking  distance 
to  subway,  20-minute  ride  to  St,  George 
campus  and  teaching  hospitals.  Call 
416-239-0115,  ext.  3. 

Home  is  more  than  where  you  hang 
your  hat.  Unique  furnished  rentals  in 
Toronto's  most  vibrant  neighbourhoods. 
Marco  Enterprises,  416-410-4123. 
www.marcotoronto.com 

College-Spadina.  Renovated,  spacious 
live/work  loft.  Hardwood  floors,  10'  ceil- 
ings, crown  moldings,  skylights,  wood- 
burning  fireplace,  central  air  condition- 
ing, intercom,  sundeck.  One  bedroom 
plus  studio.  Approximately  1,350  sq.  ft. 
$1 ,996/month.  A must  see!  Call  Teresa, 
416-598-2811,  ext.  26.  E-mail;  teresafusca 
©rogers.com 

Avenue/Dupont.  Spacious  1-bedroom 
with  balcony  in  clean,  quiet  low-rise 
building,  laundry  in  building,  close  to 
TTC,  shopping  and  U of  T.  View  daily, 
call  416-923-4291. 


New  faculty  housing:  Three-bedroom 
house  on  campus  available  immediately 
for  a newly  appointed  tenure-stream 
faculty  member.  Please  visit  www. 
libra  ry.utoron  to. ca/newcomers/ 
new_faculty_info.htm  and,  if  you  qualify 
for  the  program,  please  contact  the 
faculty  housing  co-ordinator  newfaculty. 
realestate@utoronto.ca  for  further 
details. 

Luxury  furnished  two-storey  duplex 
apartment.  Prime  location,  five-minute 
walk  to  U of  T in  landmark  building  with 
private  entrance.  Fully  sound-  and  fire- 
proofed new  construction.  Own  heat, 
A/C  system.  Stainless  appliances,  en- 
suite  laundry,  www.torontoannexrental. 
ca;  Bill,  647-885-5059. 

Bloor  West  Village.  Beautifully  renovat- 
ed detached  home,  3 bedrooms,  2 
baths,  garage.  All  appliances  included. 
Walk  to  Subway.  10-minute  ride  to  St. 
George  station.  $2,450/month.  No  stu- 
dents please.  416-875-0499.  dslowey® 
sympatico.ca 

Annex.  Charming  fully  renovated  1 -bed- 
room basement  apartment.  Fully  fur- 
nished/equipped, separate  entrance, 
new  maple  kitchen,  ensuite  bath  and 
laundry,  Mexican  tile.  Gorgeous  park, 
steps  to  subway,  U of  T,  library,  pool, 
shops.  No  smoking/pets.  $1,250  includ- 
ing cable/utilities.  416-535-1584. 

Mississauga  townhouse  for  rent.  3-bed- 
room, fireplace,  Z'/i  baths.  Available 
mid-April  or  May  1, 2009.  Excellent  loca- 
tion. Very  close  to  highway,  close  to 
U of  T.  Fridge,  stove,  dishwasher,  wash- 
er and  dryer.  Ageorge08@live.com 

Lawrence  Park.  Beautifully  renovated 
and  furnished  2-storey  semi-detached 
house  in  prestigious  neighbourhood.  2 
bedrooms,  Z'/i  bathrooms  (master 
ensuite),  office/study  with  cherry  book- 
cases and  desk,  large  rooms,  kitchen 
with  maple  cupboards  and  Mexican- 
tiled  backsplash,  family  room  opens  to  a 


landscaped  backyard.  Beautiful 
stained-glass  windows.  Short  walk  to 
Sherwood  Park  and  Yonge  Street  shops 
and  restaurants.  Hardwood  floors, 
Acova  radiators.  Valor  gas  fireplace, 
central  air-conditioning.  No  smoking, 
$3,500/month.  647-688-2101, 

Detached  house  for  rent,  Hillcrest 
Village.  $3, 100/mo  nth.  Bright,  modern 
home,  close  to  shops  and  transportation 
available  immediately.  With  or  without 
furniture.  Open  concept  plan,  high  ceil- 
ings, hardwood  floors,  central  air,  qual- 
ity built-ins,  patio,  plantation  shutters.  3 
bedrooms,  3 baths  (master  ensuite),  6 
appliances.  Private  drive,  carport,  land- 
scaped garden  & many  extras.  Elizabeth 
Low  (416-489-2121),  Royal  LePage 
R.E.S./Johnston  & Daniel  Division 
Brokerage. 

Bright  furnished  apartment:  Well- 
furnished  one-bedroom  on  third  floor  of 
Victorian  home,  five-minute  walk  from 
campus.  Located  on  Brunswick  Avenue 
north  of  Bloor  Street.  Shared  entrance 
to  the  house.  For  one  person  only,  non 
smoker,  quiet.  No  pets.  $1,000  per  month 
includes  utilities.  Available  March.  416- 
920-3753.  peterpaulmancini@yahoo.ca 

College/Palmerston.  Europa  Residences, 
308  Palmerston  Ave.  New 
bachelor/bachelorette  suite.  In  suite 
controlled  A/C  and  heat.  Stainless 
fridge,  stove,  dishwasher  and 
microwave.  In  suite  washer/dryer.  Bike 
locker  included.  Parking  available. 
$1,175.00.  647-299-6976 

• Home  Exchange  • 

Going  on  a Sabbatical?  www. 

SabbaticalHomes.com  (est.  2000)  is  the 
online  directory  of  sabbatical  home  list- 
ings for  academics  visiting  Toronto  or 
temporarily  leaving.  Find  or  post  accom- 
modations to  rent,  exchange  or  sit  at 
www.SabbaticalHomes.com 


• Housesitting  • 

Experienced  houseshter  available. 

Single,  mature,  quiet  (but  lively!), 
responsible  woman  to  give  professional 
quality  TLC  to  your  home,  pets  and  gar- 
den while  you're  away.  Excellent  refer- 
ences from  many  happy  clients!  905- 
235-2329/j  a n etj  e p h c ott@y  a h 0 0 . c a 

• Guesthouse  • 

Guesthouse,  walk  to  U of  T.  Kitchen, 
laundry,  deck,  A/C,  wireless  Internet, 
cable  TV,  coffee  and  tea.  Singles  with 
shared  bath  from  $65/night.  Private  bath 
$85  per  night  per  person.  Breakfast 
available,  three-night  minimum  stay.  Tel: 
416-588-0560.  E-mail  annexguest 
house@canada.com;  web:  annexguest 
house.com 

• Vacation  • 

Haliburton  Highlands.  Lovely  country 
house  on  water  available  for  holidays. 
Weekend,  weekly,  monthly  rates. 
See  www.pinehillcottage.ca.  Contact 
lmacdowe@interhop.net 

• Overseas  • 

Paris.  Upscale,  comfortable  and  cen- 
trally located  furnished  apartments  in 
Notre  Dame,  Marais  and  Saint  Germain. 
Please  contact  516-977-3318  or  coopergi 
©gmail.com;  website:  www.rentals- 
paris.com;  personalized  Paris  apart- 
ment hunting  services  too,  www.paris- 
aparts.com 

Provence.  South  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house,  picturesque 
Puyloubier,  20  km  from  Aix.  Available 
from  July  for  short-  or  long-term  rental. 
Please  contact  Beth  at  416-588-2580  or 
b.savan@utoronto.ca;  website:  www. 
maisonprovencale.org 

Charming  house  for  rent  in  the  south  of 
France:  www.leparadis.com  or  www. 
gite-catherine.com  or  647-344-6718. 


Budapest,  Hungary.  Furnished  two-bed- 
room flat,  sleeps  8,  for  weekly  vacation 
rental.  See  www.stayinbudapest.com 
or  call  Jules  Bloch  at  41 6-469-0367. 

Health  Services 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic 
pains  and  stress.  Treatments  are  part  of 
your  extended  health  care  plan.  360 
Bloor  St.  West,  Suite  504 
(Bloor/Spadina).  For  an  appointment 
call  Mindy  Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944- 
1312. 

Feeling  anxious,  stressed  or 
depressed?  Relationship  or  self-esteem 
concerns?  Want  someone  to  talk  with, 
to  help  sort  things  out?  Dr.  Ellen 
Greenberg,  Psychologist,  Bloor  & 
Avenue  Road  or  Eglinton  West  Subway, 
416-944-3799.  Covered  by  extended 
health. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for: 
anxiety/phobias,  depression/low  self- 
esteem, stress  and  anger  management, 
couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/ori- 
entation concerns.  Staff/faculty  health- 
care benefits  provide  full  coverage. 
Morning,  afternoon  and  evening 
appointments.  Downtown/TTC.  416-977- 
5666.  E-mail  dr.neil. pilkington® 

rogers.com 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  Individual,  group  and 
couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consulta- 
tion call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White, 
Psychologist,  416-535-9432,  140  Albany 
Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor).  drhwhite® 
rogers.com 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  coun- 
selling for  individuals  and  couples  from 
age  17.  Covered  under  U of  T benefits. 


Reach  a circulation  of  1 1,500  on 
3 campuses  and  9 teaching  hospitals. 
Place  your 

DISPLAY 

advertisements  in 
The  Bulletin 

For  details  and  deadlines, 
please  call  416-978-2106 


The  Hart  House 
Hair  Place  : 


FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 
, WE  ALSO  DO  COLOUR  AND  I IIGHLIGFfTING 

' Mon.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
. For  appointment  call  416-978-2431 

7 Hart  House  Circle 


Oependability,  Dedication.  Experience.  No  matter 
the  di.sciptine,  the  demands  are  the  same. 

At  Ricoh,  we've  spent  the  last  70  years  honing 
our  skills,  chiseling  out  the  very  definition  of  what 
it  mean.s  to  be  die  best  in 


High  Vaiame 


iVlifJiHftiMitiOfl 


Pfiftists 


Seawners 


Fa){  Machim 


Bfffer's  hu 

PVtS  Pick  tH  Uw  Year  ■ 
On:si,itr{/t:u/  Aclin  .'t'mcrit 
U.f  f 4 Vuiiir  nt 

CotuLr  Laser  PtmUfts  ‘ 


The  tier-1  supplier  of  digital  imaging  equipment  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  for  the  last  10  years. 

Contact  Philip  Peacock  at  416.218.8344 
or  visit  www.ricoh.ca 


RICOH 


muitiionction 


Faculty  Housing  Program 

University  of  Toronto 

for  New  Faculty 

Residential  Housing  A ndllaiy 

A unique  stock  of  apartment  units  and 
houses  located  on  the  St.  George  campus 
are  available  to  newly  appointed  faculty 
with  tenure  track  positions. 

For  more  information  on  the  program 
and  how  to  add  your  name  to  the  wait 
list,  please  visit  our  website  at: 
www.library.utoronto.  ca/newcomers/ 

mF //tw  1 r 

Ask  us  how  to  make  a planned  gift  to  U of  T. 

tel:  416-978-3846 

UNIVERSITY  or 

§ TORONTO 

e-mail;  gift.plan@utoronto.ca 
www.giving.utoronto.ca/plangiving 
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Yonge/Bloor.  Visit  www.ekslibris.ca;  call 
416-413-1098. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  ben- 
efits coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula 
Gardner,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  St.  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416- 
570-2957. 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic  psy- 
chotherapy for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health  benefits 
provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus 
Wiedermann,  Registered  Psychologist, 
1033  Bay  St,  ste.  204,  tel:  416-962-6671. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist  Yonge/St  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self- 
esteem. U of  T extended  healthcare 
plan  covers  psychological  services. 
416-961-0899.  cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist  Psychotherapy  for 
depression,  anxiety,  trauma  and  other 
mental  health  needs,  relationship  prob- 
lems, issues  related  to  gender,  sexual 
orientation,  disability.  Covered  by 
extended  health  plans.  455  Spadina 
(at  College),  #211.  416-568-1100  or 
cmusselman@oise.utoronto.ca;  www. 
carolmusselman.com 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 
couples  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression,  personal  and  relationship 
concerns  and  problems  with  eating, 
weight  and  body  image.  U of  T benefits 
apply.  Dr.  Sarah  Maddocks,  114 
Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis). 
416-972-1935  ext.3321.  smaddocks® 


sympatico.ca;  Sarah  Maddocks. 

Registered  Psychologist  & Former 
Associate  Professor  Dr.  Becky 
Liddle.  Individual  and  couples  coun- 
selling. Pre-tenure  anxiety,  work/life 
balance,  academic  productivity, 
depression,  anxiety,  LGBT,  survivor 
issues,  general  psychotherapy. 
University  health  plan  reimburses.  Bloor 
& St.  George  or  Woodbine  & Danforth. 
Evenings  available.  More  information 
at  www.BeckyLiddle.ca  647-989-1555. 

Miscellany 

Editorial  Services  Professional  proof- 
reading/copy editing  and  related  servic- 
es. References  include  Environment 
Canada  and  In  The  Hills  magazine. 
Flexible  timing.  Editors'  Association  of 
Canada  rates.  Contact  Susan  Robb  at 
416-789-9059  or  rosus9@aol.com 

Dicta  transcription.  Digital,  CD  and  cas- 
sette equipment  available  for  focus 
groups,  qualitative  reports,  one-on-one 
interviews,  etc.  Reliable  and  profes- 
sional services.  In  business  since  1983. 
RCMP  security  clearance.  Call  Kathy, 
416-431-7999  or  e-mail  kkimmerly® 
rogers.com 

Get  real  world  experience  at  a literary 
e-zine.  TAWIMM,  the  publisher  of 
Writing  in  the  Margins  is  looking  for  vol- 
unteers to  for  several  high-profile  posi- 
tions, including  web  writer,  editor-in- 
chief  and  human  resources  director. 
TAWIMM  prepares  people  for  careers 
in  the  publishing  industry  through  train- 
ing and  networking.  To  apply,  go  to 
tawimm.com/employment.htm. 
Deadline  is  March  16. 


A classified  ad  costs  $30  for  up  to  35  words  afid  $.50  lor  each  additional 
word  (maximum  70).  Your  pfiune  number/e-  mail  address  counts  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must 
accompany  your  ad.  Visa  or  Mastercard  is  acceptable.  Ads  must  be 
submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  the  Bulletin  publication  date, 
to  Catherine  Ngai,  Strategic  Communications  Department, 
21  King's  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  MBS  3J3.  " 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone  To  receive  a tearsheet 
and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addrossed  envelope, 
Formore  information  please  call  (416)  978-0260  or  c-rnsil  cat.ngail? 
utoronto.ca. 


UofT  STAFF&  EACULTY 


IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM  FOOT,  KNEE, 

HIP  OR  BACK  PAIN  YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  OR  ORTHOTIC 
FOOTWEAR: 


United  Foot  Clinic 

790  Bay  Street,  #300 


The  Sefton  Award  for  contributions  to  labour  relations  will  be  presented  to  Leo  Gerard, 
International  President,  United  Steelworkers 

The  Morley  Gunderson  Prize  in  Industrial  Relations  will  be  presented  to  John  Mastoras 


• Custom  made  orthotics  and  ortfiotic  footwear 
are  100%  covered  by  most  extended  health  plans 

SEE  OUR  FOOT  SPECIALIST 

• General  and  diabetic  foot  care 

• Treatment  for  callus,  corns,  warts  and  nail  cate 

To  arrange  your  consultation  and  foot  anaiy^^ff  us  at  416-441-9742 


Tel  416-441-9742 


^ Centxe  for  Industrial  Relations 
& Human  Resources 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Roots  of 
the  Crisis: 

How  growing  inequality  sowed 
the  seeds  for  an  economiq 
meltdown. 


Speaker:  • 

Hugh  Mackenzie 

Prinr.ipdl,  Hugh  Mackenzie  & Associates,  Economic  Consultants 


WHEN  Thursday,  March  12,  2009  at  7:00  p.m. 

WHERE  University  of  Toronto  Multi-Faith  Centre,  Room  108 

569  Spadina  Avenue  (formerly  the  Koffler  Pharmacy  Building) 

Free  Admission  - all  are  welcome.  A reception  follows  the  lecture 

For  further  information  call  416-978-5301  or  email  events. woodsworth@utoronto.ca 


Bruce  E.  Walker 

Law  Office 

Sarristsrs  and  Solicitors,  Notaries  Public 


20S-65  Wellesley  Street  East 
Toronto,  Ontario  M4Y  1 G7 

www.bwalkerlaw.com 


Reasonable  Fees 

• Remarkable  Service 


Since  1992 


Missed 
an  issue? 

visit 

w\v\v.ncws.utoronto.ca/bullelin.hlml 


CALL  FOR  NOMINATIONS  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY  COMMUNITY 
FOR  THE  RESPONSIBLE  INVESTING  COMMITTEE 


Are  you  interested  in  Responsible  Investing? 

Would  you  like  to  provide  Responsible  Investing 
advice  to  the  University? 

The  areas  of  focus  for  the  Responsible  Investing  Committee 
will  be  proxy  voting  recommendations  or  policy,  the  use 
of  environmental,  social  and  governance  factors  in  investment 
decision  making,  and  reviewing  the  potential  for  the 
University  to  affiliate  with  or  become  a member  of 
shareholder  groups  or  coalitions. 

Applications  will  be  accepted  starting  on  Monday,  February 
23rd,  2009  for  two  students,  two  alumni,  two  teaching  staff 
and  two  non-teaching  staff  representatives  to  participate  on 
the  Responsible  Investing  Committee.  The  Committee  will 
report  to  the  Vice-President,  Business  Affairs. 

Qualifications: 

• Student, Alumnus(a), Teaching  Staffer 
Non-Teaching  Staff  of  the  University  ofToronto; 

• Willing  to  make  a significant  time  commitment 
to  the  work  of  the  Committee; 

• Available  to  attend  meetings  throughout  the  year; 

• An  interest  in  investing  or  an  interest  in  the 
principles  behind  responsible  investing. 


Committee  members  will  be  appointed  in  April  2009  and 
they  will  serve  until  June  30th,  2010  with  the  option  to  be 
reappointed  for  one  additional  one-year  term. 

Application  forms  will  be  available  on  February  23rd,  2009 
on  the  Vice  President,  Business  Affairs  website: 

http:/ /www.  businessaffairs.  utoronto.ca 

or  from: 

Vice  President,  Business  Affairs 
Simcoe  Hall,  Room  112 
University  ofToronto 
MSS  lAl 
416-978-0231 

Nominations  close  at  4:00  pm 
on  Friday,  March  6th,  2009. 

Committee  members  serve  as  volunteers  and  receive 
no  remuneration. 

The  membership  of  the  Committee  should  reflect 
the  diversity  of  the  University. 

Nominations  are,  therefore,  encouraged  from  a wide  variety 
of  individuals. 

UNIVERSITY  OF 
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LECTURES 


The  Scope  and  Limits 
of  Reforming  Islam. 

Wednesday,  February  25 

Tariq  Ramadan,  University  of  Oxford. 
Auditorium,  OISE/UT,  252  Bloor 
St.  W.  7 p.m.  Near  & Middle  Eastern 
Civilizations,  Study  of  Religion,  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies  and 
Anti-Racism  & Cultural  Diversity  Office 

Le  sage  et  la  sagesse  dans  les 
letters  de  Charles  de  Bovelles. 
Thursday,  February  26 

Jean-Claude  Margolin,  author.  Alumni 
Hall,  Old  Victoria  College  building. 

4 p.m.  Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies  and  Toronto  Renaissance  & 
Reformation  Colloquium 

Supporting  Teaching 
and  Learning. 

Thursday,  February  26 

Prof.  Jim  Slotta,  OISE,  U of  T,  on  New 
Ways  of  Teaching  and  Learning  With 
Technology;  Prof.  Clare  Brett,  OISE, 

U of  T,  on  Digital  Communication 
Technologies:  Education  and  Social 
Practices;  Prof.  Jim  Hewitt,  OISE, 

U of  T,  on  Technologies  for  Higher 
Education.  Prof.  Ron  Baecker, 
computer  science,  moderator.  1130 
Bahen  Centre  for  Information 
Technology.  4:10  p.m.  Knowledge 
Media  Design  Institute 

Finn  and  the  Ancient  Gods 
of  Ireland. 

Thursday,  February  26 

Prof.  Joseph  Nagy,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles.  Madden 
Auditorium,  Carr  Hall,  St.  Michael's 
College,  100  St.  Joseph  St.  6 p.m. 

Celtic  Studies 


War  Machine:  Development, 
Hegemony  and  Hindu 
Nationalism  in  Gujarat,  India. 
Friday,  February  27 

Prof.  Vinay  Gidwani,  University  of 
Minnesota.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  Noon  to  2 p.m. 
Registration:  webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca. 
Asian  Institute  and  International 
Studies 

Books,  Communication  and 
Exchange:  The  Frankfurt  Book 
Fair  and  Early  Modern  Print 
Culture. 

Friday,  February  27 

Prof,  Paul  Nelles,  Carleton  University. 
115  Old  Victoria  College  Building. 

4:15  p.m.  Toronto  Centre  for  the  Book 

A 19th-Century  Woman  in  the 
21st  Century. 

Wednesday,  March  4 

Elizabeth  Hay,  Giller  Prize  winner; 
Pelham  Edgar  lecture.  003  Northrop 
Frye  Hall.  4 p.m.  Victoria  College 

God  I Feel  Happyl  Social  Capital, 
Religion  and  Well-Being. 

Friday,  March  6 

Robert  Putnam,  author  of  Bowling 
Alone.  Convocation  Hall.  5 to  6:30  p.m. 
Tickets  $25,  UofTtix,  416-978-8849, 
uofttix.ca.  Canadian  institute  for 
Advanced  Research 

Kristallnacht  as  Experienced 
Then  and  as  Seen  Now. 

Monday,  March  9 

Prof.  Em.  William  Rand  Kenan  Jr., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill;  Chancellor  Rose  and  Ray  Wolfe 
lecture  in  Holocaust  studies.  Vivian  & 
David  Campbell  Conference  Faclity, 
Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies. 
4:30  p.m.  Chancellor  Rose  and  Ray 
Wolfe  Chair  in  Holocaust  Studies  and 
Arts  & Science 

What  If  Anything  Do 
Faces  Reveal? 

Tuesday,  March  10 

Prof.  Ruth  Leys,  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  first  of  three  F.E.L.  Priestly 
memorial  lectures  in  the  history  of 
ideas  on  Emotions  in  Turmoil: 
Genealogy  and  Critique.  140  University 
College.  4:30  p.m.  University  College 

Empathy. 

Wednesday,  March  11 

Prof.  Ruth  Leys,  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  second  of  three  F.E.L. 


Priestly  memorial  lectures  in  the 
history  of  ideas  on  Emotions  in  Turmoil: 
Genealogy  and  Critique.  140  University 
College.  4:30  p.m.  University  College 


Colloquia 


Toronto  Has  No  History!' 
Indigeneity,  Settler  Colonialism 
and  Historical  Memory  in 
Canada's  Largest  City. 
Wednesday,  March  11 

Victoria  Freeman,  PhD  candidate, 
history;  history  graduate-faculty  series. 
2098  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  Noon  to  1:30  p.m. 


SEMINARS 


Is  the  Demographic 
Time  Bomb  Really  Ticking? 
Wednesday,  February  25 

Prof.  Bob  McMurtry,  University  of 
Western  Ontario;  Hot  Topics  in  Health 
Policy  series.  610  Health  Sciences 
Building.  2 to  4 p.m.  Health  Policy, 
Management  & Evaluation 

Climate  Change  Through  the 
Medial  Lens:  An  Assessment  of 
the  Role  of  Mainstream  Media  in 
Forming  Public  Opinion  on 
Climate  Change. 


Wednesday,  February  25 

Stefan  Reichenbach,  Thomson  Reuters. 
East  Common  Room,  Hart  House. 

4:10  p.m.  Environment 

Hearts,  Bodies  and  Identity: 
Towards  a Critical  Visual 
Phenomenology  of  Heart 
Transplantation. 

Thursday,  February  26 

Jennifer  Poole,  Oliver  Mauthner,  Enza 
De  Luca,  Toronto  General  Hopsital. 

208  Health  Sciences  Building.  Noon  to 
1 :30  p.m.  Qualitative  Inquiry  Group 

You're  Loud,  You  Stink  and  You're 
in  Their  Face:  Governmentality 
and  Environmental  Justice 
in  the  City. 

Thursday,  February  26 

Jeff  Masuda,  University  of  British 
Columbia.  248  University  College.  2 to 
3:30  p.m.  Urban  Health  Initiatives 

Toxics  Use  Reduction 
in  Ontario:  The  Challenges 
and  Opportunities. 

Thursday,  February  26 

Theresa  McClenaghan,  Canadian 
Environmental  Law  Association.  108 
Health  Sciences  Building.  4:10  p.m. 
Environment 

The  State  of  the  Art 
in  Fire  Investigation. 

Friday,  February  27 

John  Lentini,  Scientific  Fire  Analysis. 
250  Leslie  Dan  Pharmacy  Building. 
12:30  to  2 p.m.  Forensic  Science  & 
Medicine 

Polarized  Membrane  Trafficking 
in  Tip-Growing  Cells:  a Role  for 
Phosphoinositides. 

Friday,  February  27 

Prof.  Erik  Nielsen,  University  of 
Michigan.  432  Ramsay  Wright  Building. 
2 p.m.  Cell  & Systems  Biology 

Erasmus  on  Sacred  Music. 
Friday,  February  27 

Hyun-Ah  Kim,  CRRS  fellow.  205 
Northrop  Frye  Hall.  3:30  to  5 p.m. 
Reformation  & Renaissance  Studies 

'Mixing  Matters':  Creole  in 
Cross-Continental  Contexts. 
Friday,  February  27 

Aisha  Khan,  New  York  University; 
Melanie  Newton,  history;  Pablo 
Idahosa,  York  University;  Natalie 
Zemon-Davis,  history,  moderator. 

Music  Room,  Hart  House.  4 to  6 p.m. 
Jackman  Humanities  Institute 


Biological  Functions  of  the 
Ubiquitin  Ligases  Nedd4 
and  Nedd4-2. 

Monday,  March  2 

Prof.  Daniela  Rotin,  biochemistry.  2172 
Medical  Sciences  building.  4 p.m. 
Laboratory  Medicine  & Pathobiology 

Climate  Change  and  Extreme 
Heat  Events:  Protecting  the 
Health  of  Vulnerable  Populations 
in  Canada. 

Thursday,  March  5 

Peter  Berry,  Health  Canada,  108  Health 
Sciences  Building.  4:10  p.m. 
Environment 

A Rust  Belt  Requiem:  Excavating 
the  Future  of  the  Factory  Town. 
Thursday,  March  5 

Brett  Story,  documentary  filmmaker; 
Prof.  Steven  High,  Concordia 
University;  Prof.  Charles  Waldheim, 
Daniels  Faculty  of  Architecture, 
Landscape  & Design;  John  Fetterman, 
mayor  of  Pittsburgh;  Robert  Lewis, 
historical  geographer,  moderator. 

Vivian  & David  Campbell  Conference 
Facility,  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  6 to  8 p.m.  Graduate 
Geography  & Planning  Student  Society, 
Cities  Centre  and  Hart  House  Ideas 
Fund 

Mosquito  Immune  Responses  to 
Human  Pathogens. 

Friday,  March  6 

Prof.  George  Dimopoulos,  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  432  Ramsay  Wright 
Building.  2 p.m.  Cell  & Systems  Biology 

The  Art  of  Laughter  in  the 
Facetia:  A Comparative  Study  of 
Leonard's  Facezie  and  Poggio's 
Liber  facetiarum. 

Friday  March  6 

Filomena  Calabrese,  Italian  studies, 

U of  T Mississauga.  205  Northrop  Frye 
Hall.  3:30  to  5 p.m.  Reformation  & 
Renaissance  Studies 

Torture:  During  and  After. 
Monday,  March  9 

Prof.  Frances  Kamm,  Harvard 
University.  200  Larkin  Building,  15 
Devonshire  Place.  3 to  5 p.m.  Ethics 

Cognitive  Disorders  in  Aging: 
Prevention  and  Treatment. 
Wednesday,  March  11 

Guy  Proulx,  Baycrest  Centre  for 
Geriatric  Care.  Suite  106,  222  College 
St.  Noon  to  1:30  p.m.  Life  Course  & 
Aging 
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The  Raymond  and  Beverly  Sackler 
Visiting  Astrophysicist  Program 

Canadian  Institute  for  Theoretical  Astrophysics 

FREE  PUBLIC  LECTURE 

BLACK  HOLES: 
END  OF  TIME  OR  A NEW  BEGINNING 

Roger  Blandford 

KiPAC  at  Stanford  University/SLAC 

Black  holes  are  popularly  associated  with  death  and  destruction  (excluding  romances  dealing  with 
the  redemptive  properties  of  wormholes).  However,  their  conventional  astrophysical  role  is  now  seen 
as  regenerative  and  they  play  a major  role  in  the  formation  and  evolution  of  galaxies,  stars  and 
planets.  In  this  talk  I will  summarize  the  reasons  why  we  think  that  black  holes  can  exist,  should  exist 
and  actually  do  exist.  1 will  also  describe  some  of  their  strange  properties  and  their  environmental 
impact  on  the  universe  at  large. 

TUESDAY  MARCH  3,  2009  7:30  p.m. 

Koffler  Institute  Building,  Room  108  569  Spadina  Avenue 


I,  www.biryanihouse.ca 
J:'"  Phone:  416  929  9444 
Fax:  416  929  0710 
25  Weliesiey  Street  E. 

(opposite  Wellesley  subway  station) 


Lunch  buffet  with  over  35  items  • Dinner  a la  carte  (L.L.B.O.) 
Take-out  • Catering  (free  delivery  for  lunch  and  dinner) 
Groups  welcome 

3 - 5 p.m.  open  for  meeting  with  drinks  and  snacks 
Group  lunch  of  8 people  or  more:  free  pop 


^Biryani  House 


CHINESE  ACUPUNCTURE  AND  HERBAL  CLINIC 


• Pain  Relief,  Arthritis 

• Infertility,  Menopause,  Menstrual  Problems 

• Male  Problems 

• Depression,  Stress,  Insomnia 

• Migraine  Headache 

• Allergies,  Asthma,  Sinusitis 

• Skin  Problems 

• High  Blood  Pressure/  Cholesterol 

• Diabetes 

• Fatigue 


FREE  CONSULTATION 

MOST  GROUP  INSURANCE  COVERS 


Acupuncture,  Chinese  Herbs,  Cosmetic  Acupuncture,  Reflexology,  R.M.T. 

Dr.  Chao  Wang  Dr.  Lei  Cao  Dr.  Yanii  Cao 

C.M.D.,  M.Sc,  Dr,Ac,  Ph.D.  C.M.D.,  DrAc.  C.M.D.,  DrJVc 

• From  a family  with  4 generations  practicing  Chinese  Medicine 

• Trained  in  Chinese  & Western  medicine  with  over  20  years  clinical  experience 

• Board  Directors  of  Chinese  Medicine  & Acupuncture  Association  of  Canada 

• Authors  of  over  40  published  medical  science  papers 

932  Bathurst  Street  3450  Cawthra  Rd.  6257  Bathurst  Street 

Toronto  M5R  3G5  Mississauga  156 1 B6  Toronto  M2R  2A5 

TeL:  (416)  640-9166  Tei:  (905)  275-8288  Tel:  (416)  227  1686 


www.chinesehealthway.com 
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EVENTS.  15 


MEETINGS  & CONFERENCES 


Bernini  Double-Take. 

Saturday,  March  7 

An  international  symposium  on  the 
occasion  of  the  exhibition  Bernini  and 
the  Birth  of  Baroque  Portrait  Sculpture 
at  the  National  Gallery  of  Canada. 
Speakers:  Rudolf  Preimesberger, 

Freie  Universitaet,  Berlin;  Philipp 
Zitzisperger,  Humboldt  Universitaet, 
Bern;  Maarten  Delbeke,  University 
of  Ghent  and  University  of  Leiden; 
Sebastian  Schuetze,  Queen's 
University;  Evonne  Levy,  University 
of  Toronto;  and  Carolina  Mangone, 
University  of  Toronto.  Daniels 
Faculty  of  Architecture,  Landscape 
& Design,  230  College  St.  10  a.m.  to 
5:30  p.m.  Information:  evonne.levy® 
utoronto.ca  or  www.art.utoronto.ca/ 
news-and-events/bernini-double-take. 

Soiree  Graffigny. 

Monday,  March  9 

Lecture  d'une  lettre  de  Mme  de 
Graffigny;  Conference  de  Dorothy 
Arthur,  "Autour  de  Cenie:  le 
temoignage  epistolaire  de  Frangoise  de 
Graffigny";  Conference  de  Charlotte 
Simonin,  "Au  verso  des  Lettres  d'une 
Peruvienne  et  de  Cenie:  les  petites 
pieces  de  Madame  de  Graffigny"; 
lecture  de  deux  scenes  de  Cenie.  14087 
Robarts  Library.  7 p.m.  Le  departement 
d'Etudes  frangaises  et  le  projet 
Graffigny 

Rising  Inequality  in  Canada: 

A Problem  for  Public  Policy? 
Tuesday,  March  10 

Prof.  Em.  John  Helliwell,  University  of 
British  Columbia;  Prof.  Roger  Martin, 
Rotman  School  of  Management, 

Armine  Yalnizyan,  Canadian  Centre  for 
Policy  Alternatives;  Prof.  Em.  Carolyn 
Tuohy,  political  science  and  senior 
fellow.  School  of  Public  Policy  & 


Governance;  Walter  Gordon  Massey 
symposium.  Isabel  Bader  Theatre, 
Victoria  University,  93  Charles  St.  W. 
7:30  to  9:30  p.m. 


MUSIC 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON  BUILDING 
Thursdays  at  Noon. 

Thursday,  February  26 

Spotlight  on  opera:  A preview  of 
Ravel's  L'enfant  et  les  sortileges 
and  L'heure  espagnole.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

Thursday,  March  6 

2x  10:  duo  piano  featuring  Midori  Koga 
and  Lydia  Wong.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Choirs  in  Concert 
Saturday,  February^ 

Faure  Requiem;  Master  Chorale,  Brad 
Ratzlaff,  conductor.  Victoria  College 
Chapel.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets  $14,  students 
and  seniors  $8. 

Sounds  of  Our  Time. 

Monday,  March  2 

Student  composers  concert.  Walter 
Hall.  7:30  p.m. 

Opera  Series. 

Thursday,  March  5 to 
Sunday,  March  8. 

Ravel's  L'enfant  et  les  sortileges  and 
L’heure  espagnole.  MacMillan  Theatre, 
7:30  p.m.;  March  8, 2:30  p.m.  Tickets 
$26,  students  and  seniors  $16. 

Chamber  Music  Series. 

Monday,  March  9 

Gryphon  Trio,  Robert  Kapilow, 
commentator.  Walter  Hall.  7:30  p.m. 
Tickets  $25,  students  and  seniors  $15. 


PLAYS  & READINGS 


Clyomon  and  Clamydes. 
Wednesdays  to  Sundays, 
February  25  to  March  8 

Part  of  the  repertoire  of  the  Queen's 
Men,  the  most  celebrated  English 
touring  company  of  the  1580s. 
Presented  by  Poculi  Ludique  Societas 
and  the  Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of 
Drama.  Studio  Theatre,  4 Glen  Morris 
St.  Performances  at  8 p.m.;  Sundays, 

2 p.m.  Tickets  $20,  seniors  $15,  students 
$10.  Box  office:  416-9878-7986  or  at  the 
door. 


U of  T Drama  Festival:  A 
Weekend  of  Competitive  Theatre. 
Thursday,  February  26  to 
Saturday,  February  28 

Original  student-written  plays; 
adjudicated  by  Ron  Cameron-Lewis. 
Tickets  $12,  students  and  seniors  $10. 
Details:  UoUtix,  416-978-8849  or 
www.uofttix.ca. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Friday  and  Saturday, 

February  27  and  28; 

Tuesday  to  Saturday,  March  3 to 
March  7 

By  William  Shakespeare;  directed  by 
Mimi  Mekler.  Theatre  Erindale 
presentation.  Erindale  Studio  Theatre, 

U of  T Mississauga.  Performances  at 
8 p.m.,  Friday  and  Saturday;  7:30  p.m., 
Tuesday  to  Thursday;  Saturday 
matinee,  March  7,  2 p.m..  Tickets  $14, 
students  and  seniors  $9.  905-569-4369, 
www.theatreerindale.com. 

Claire  Keegan. 

Wednesday,  March  4 

Reading  by  Claire  Keegan,  writer-in- 
residence, Celtic  studies.  Charbonnel 
Lounge,  St.  Michael's  College,  81  St. 
Mary  St.  6 p.m.  Celtic  Studies 


FILMS 


Japan,  Then  and  Now. 

Thursday,  February  26 

First  part  of  the  evening  will  be  a 
screening  of  Japan  in  Translation,  a 
documentary  by  Michael  Maclear. 

7 to  9 p.m.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies;  discussion  with 
audience,  hosted  by  Prof.  Em.  Michael 
Donnelly  of  political  science.  202  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies.  9 to  10 
p.m.  Asian  Institute  and  Canada  Japan 
Society 


EXHIBITIONS 


DORIS  McCarthy  gallery 
U OFT  SCARBOROUGH 
ImagiNation: 

New  Cultural  Topographies. 

To  March  1 

This  exhibition  features  works  by  a 
diverse  range  of  contemporary 
Canadian  artists  whose  works  express 
some  of  the  complexities  of 
contemporary  Canadian  identity. 
Gallery  hours:  Tuesday  to  Friday,  10 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Sunday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 

BLACKWOOD  GALLERY 
U OFT  MISSISSAUGA 
The  Way  I Are. 

To  March  1 

Works  by  Valerie  Blass,  Anthony 
Burnham,  Robert  Fones,  Martin 
Golland,  Jen  Hutton,  Kelly  Jazvac, 

John  Massey,  Elizabeth  McIntosh, 
Planningtorock  and  Tony  Romano; 
curated  by  Katie  Bethune-Leaman. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Sunday  1 to  5 p.m. 

E.J.  PRATT  LIBRARY 
VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 
Paintings  and  Drawings 
by  Watermarks. 

To  March  1 

Exhibition  of  paintings  and  drawings  by 
Watermarks  (previously  The  Franklin 
Four):  Wendy  Bannerman,  Alan  Horne, 
Janet  Ellis  Kaye  and  Bev  Morgan. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  6 
p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to  5 p.m. 

U OF  TART  CENTRE 
To  March  14 
Dry  as  Dust? 

18th  and  19th  Century  Art. 

This  exhibition  highlights  academic  and 
genre  painting  from  the  UC  and  U of  T 
collections  and  shows  that  such  works 
still  have  much  to  offer. 


The  Malcove  Vision. 

The  range,  breadth  and  underlying 
consistency  of  Lillian  Malcove's  esthetic 
vision  is  explored  in  this  exhibition  of 
rarely  seen  objects  from  the  collection. 

Figure,  Form  and  Ground. 

This  exhibition  highlights  paintings  and 
drawings  from  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  University  College  collections. 
Laidlaw  Wing,  University  College. 
Hours:  Tuesday  to  Friday,  noon  to 
5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 

ERIC  ARTHUR  GALLERY 
JOHN  H.  DANIELS  FACULTY  OF 
ARCHITECTURE,  LANDSCAPE  & 
DESIGN 
Wes  Jones: 

Works  From  El  Segundo. 

To  April  18 

The  exhibition  surveys  design  by  the 
acclaimed  practice  of  Jones,  Partners: 
Architecture.  Projects  selected  from 
the  last  decade  explore  future 
possibilities  for  single  and  multi-unit 
housing  at  a variety  of  scales.  Included 
are  models,  drawings,  renderings 
and  spreads  from  the  latest  J,P:A 
monograph.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

1 1 a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE  BOOK 
LIBRARY 

Werner  Pfeiffer  (Censor,  Villain, 
Provocateur,  Experimenter): 

Book  Objects  and  Artist  Books. 
To  May  1 

This  exhibition,  the  first  travelling 
exhibition  of  the  artist  books  and  book- 
objects  of  Werner  Pfeiffer,  features  30 
objects  made  by  Pfeiffer  using  real 
books.  Hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m. 
to  5 p.m. 


DEADLINES 


Please  note  that  information  for  the 
Events  listing  must  be  received  at  the 
Bulletin  offices,  21  King's  College 
Circle,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  March  10  for  events  taking 
place  March  10  to  24:  Tuesday, 
February  24. 

Issue  of  April  14  for  events  taking  place 
84:  Tuesday,  March  31 

We  also  encourage  you  to  post  events 
on  the  events  calendar  website 
(www.events.utoronto.ca).  For 
information  regarding  the  Events 
section  please  contact  Ailsa 
Ferguson  at  416-978-6981; 
aiisa.ferguson@utoronto.ca. 
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Professional  Family  Footcare 
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Dedicated  To  Help  Keep  You  Walking  In  Comfort ! 


CUSTCM  ORTHOTICS  : PROBLEMATIC  NAU.S 
HEEL  PAIN  ; CALLUS  : CORNS  : WARTS  : HIGK'FLATARaiES 
CUSTOM  FOOTWEAR  : COMPREiS SION  STOCKINGS 

GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE  ,^o«- 

PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE 


Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407  416-214-4697 

Across  St.  Michael 's  Hospital 


Orthotics  and  Compression  Stockings  May  Be  Covered 
Under  UofT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


Enjoy  a star-studded 

BREAKFAST 


Thursday,  March  12 

os  we  celebrate  the  International  Year  of  Astronomy 

Guest  speakers: 

Professors  Ray  Carlberg  and  Ray  Jayawardhana, 

Department  of  Astronomy  ond  Astrophysics 

Moderator: 

Professor  Peter  Martin, 

interim  director  of  the  Dunlap  Institute  of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics 

Flovelle  House,  Faculty  of  Low,  78  Queen's  Pork  Circle 
Buffet  breakfast:  7:30  o.m. 

Program:  8 to  8:45  o.m. 

Free  of  charge  to  faculty  and  staff  but  reservations  required  E-mail  bulletin@utoronto.ca  by  March  6 


WITH  THE 
BULLETIN 
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The  Future  ot  Our  Digital  Heritage 


Proper  curation  oF digital  materials  is  essential 
For  Future  generations  oF scFiolars 


BY  SEAMUS  ROSS 

Investigations  and  views 

of  the  past  depend  upon  access  to 
information  and,  wherever  possible, 
access  to  contemporary  information. 

In  the  past  these  records,  created  as 
accounts,  chronicles,  diaries,  legal 
documents,  letters,  pamphlets  and 
many  other  formats,  were  inscribed  in 
clay,  chiselled  into  stone  and  written 
on  papyrus,  animal  skin,  bone,  tree 
bark  and  paper. 

Record-making,  and  I suppose  using, 
has  long  been  an  aspect  of  human 
behaviour  — the  caves  at  Lasceaux 
(near  Montignac,  Dordogne)  are 
decorated  with  counts  of  animal  kills 
made  as  long  as  40,000  years  ago. 
Record  keeping  and  archival  practices 
themselves  stretch  back  for  millennia, 
although  continuity  of  practices  may 
not.  In  countries  of  the  Near  East,  such 
as  Iraq  and  Iran  (so  frequently  in  the 
press  these  days  for  other  reasons), 
archeologists  have  discovered  remains 
of  numerous  ancient  archives  and 
libraries,  both  public  and  private.  You 
will  be  well  aware  that  historians  have 
used  these  to  tell  a rich  array  of  stories 
about  the  ancient  world,  from  studies 
of  politics  and  economy  to  social 
histories  and  histories  of  women. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  of  us  that 
computers  and  network-based 
communication  and  the  technologies 
that  they  enable,  such  as  databases, 
geographical  information  systems, 
e-mail  and  web-based  interactions, 
are  transforming  the  records  we  create, 
how  we  create  them,  how  we  keep 
them  and  how  we  use  them.  Our 
dependency  upon  digital  information 
is  having  dramatic  effects.  For  instance, 
it  changes  the  way  in  which  our 
culture  is  recorded;  there  is  no  longer 
necessarily  a direct  relationship 
between  the  way  data  are  physically 
stored,  the  logical  structure  in  which 
they  are  represented  for  storage  and 
their  interpretation  for  rendering  or 
manipulation. 

Moreover,  our  culture  and  social 
behaviour  itself  is  being  transformed 
by  digital  media.  The  Internet  has 
created  an  environment  in  which  new 
businesses,  communities  and  social 
groups  can  evolve,  prosper  and  die, 
as  well  as  one  where  protocols  and 
etiquette  governing  virtual  social 
interaction  can  emerge.  How  future 
generations  understand  us  will  depend 
upon  the  survival  of  digital  materials 
beyond  their  currency. 

The  problem  with  digital  materials  is 
that  many  factors  seem  to  conspire  to 
make  them  inaccessible.  For  example, 
while  it  is  true  that  data  carriers  (e.g., 
CDs,  tapes)  degrade  over  time,  even 
before  they  do,  devices  to  access  them 
become  scarce  and  curators  can  find  it 
impossible  to  get  the  contents  off  the 
data  carrier  itself.  Often,  even  where 
the  digital  object  is  accessible  it 
remains  unintelligible  because 


insufficient  descriptive,  tech- 
nical, structural  and  management 
information  about  the  object  survives. 
In  other  instances  semantic  opaque- 
ness may  arise  from  loss  of  context 
information  or  processing  capability. 
The  dynamic  nature  of  the  digital, 
therefore,  may  leave  objects 
unintelligible.  So,  the  aim  of  digital 
curation  is  to  maintain  the  semantic 
meaning  of  the  digital  object  and  its 
content,  to  maintain  its  provenance 
and  authenticity,  to  retain  its  “inter- 
relatedness” and  to  secure  information 
about  the  context  of  its  creation  and  use. 

You  may  think,  and  many  do,  that  if 
the  information  is  on  the  Internet  it  is 
bound  to  remain  available  there.  The 
Internet  is  not,  as  you  may  have  come 
to  feel,  one  great  digital  library  or 
archive.  The  role  long  played  by 
archives  and  libraries  in  the  creation 
and  transmission  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  culture  has  not 
been  superseded  by  the  Internet. 

Our  research,  in  projects  such  as 
Electronic  Resource  Preservation  and 
Access  Network,  shows  that  the 
likelihood  that  digital  materials  will  be 
properly  curated  over  time  is  closely 
tied  to  their  recurring  value,  their 
organizational  positioning  or  to  their 
continued  active  usage.  Recurring 
value  arises  from  the  use  of  digital 
media  through  re-exploitation,  for 
their  evidentiary  value,  say  to  limit 


corporate  liability,  to  demonstrate 
primary  rights  to  an  idea,  invention 
or  property,  to  meet  compli-ance  ot 
regulatory  requirements  or  to  achieve 
competitive  advantage. 

Certain  data  sets  that  are  regularly 
exploited  for  commercial  or  research 
purposes,  such  as  environmental, 
metrological  or  scientific  data  sets  (e.g., 
protein  databases),  are  likely  to  benefit 
from  a level  of  care  that  will  nurture 
their  longer-term  accessibility.  But  for 
how  long  will  an  organization  or 
society  perceive  their  reuse  value? 

Libraries,  archives  and  a new  breed 
of  data  repositories  take  a very  different 
point  of  view  about  digital  materials. 
They  select,  acquire,  document  and 
manage  digital  objects  not  just  for  you 
today  but  to  ensure  that  scholars  in 
future  generations  will  continue  to 
have  access  to  products  of  our  society. 
Their  collecting  practices  are  changing 
as  the  kinds  of  manifestations  of  our 
digital  age  change.  Now,  they  also 
collect  databases,  still  and  moving 
digital  images  and  computer  games, 
to  name  but  three  new  types. 

Of  course  they  cannot  keep 
everything  and  this  process  of  selecting 
is  also  a process  of  forgetting  and 
some  might  argue  prioritizing  some 
information  over  other  information. 
But  forgetting,  as  Paul  Ricoeur 
eloquently  argued,  is  a fundamental 
aspect  of  remembering.  Archivists 


and  librarians  have  developed 
processes  founded  around  key 
principles  and  high  ethical  standards. 

You  might  wonder  why  archivists 
and  librarians  need  to  select  in  an  age 
where  storage  is  cheap  and  conclude 
that  perhaps  they  should  just  keep 
everything.  And  here  the  problem  is 
not  so  much  that  it  is  impossible  to 
retain  all  digital  information  but  that  it 
is  not  feasible  to  document  it  suitably 
to  ensure  its  long-term  accessibility 
and  authenticity.  All  digital 
information  requires  active  and 
continuous  intervention  because  of 
the  complex  technical  and  semantic 
context  in  which  it  persists. 

The  challenge  here  is  the  lack  of  the 
adequate  methods,  processes  and  tools 
to  support  the  longevity  of  digital 
materials.  About  18  months  ago  in 
a keynote  address  to  the  European 
Conference  on  Digital  Libraries 
(Budapest,  2007)  I reported  that  “We 
might  wonder  what  20  years  of  digital 
preservation  research  can  offer  to 
digital  libraries  — I fear  precious  little 
of  any  real  value.  As  I have  argued 
elsewhere,  during  this  period  mem- 
bers of  the  archives,  library,  records 
management  and  research  commu- 
nities have  worked  relentlessly  to 
create  ‘an  agitating  buzz’  about 
‘things  digital.’”  Recent  studies  of 
digital  preservation  research  point 
to  only  a few  preservation  tools  and 
indicate  that  what  preservation 
activities  are  being  carried  out  are  little 
more  than  handicraft  activities. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  lies  in  the 
inadequacy  of  the  way  the  community 
has  approached  the  problem  — until 
very  recently  it  has  been  handled  as  a 
professional  challenge  rather  than  as  a 
core  research  challenge  in  information 
requiring  theoretical  analysis,  experi- 
mentation and  engineering. 

Digital  curation  and  preservation 
is  a fertile  research  domain  and  one 
that  goes  to  the  heart  of  our  society. 
Research  problems  include  theoretical 
issues,  methodological  challenges  and 
practical  needs.  Recently  there  has 
been  a dramatic  change  in  how  our 
community  approaches  research  in 
the  area  of  digital  curation. 

We  need  much  more  research  if  we 
are  to  pass  to  future  generations  usable 
and  authentic  digital  information; 
here  in  the  University  of  Toronto’s 
Faculty  of  Information  we  are  leading 
experimental  and  theoretical  in- 
vestigations in  this  area.  And  as 
any  future  understanding  of  our 
contemporary  society  depends  upon 
the  survival  of  digital  materials  that 
can  be  interpreted  syntactically, 
understood  semantically  and  easily 
contextualized,  we  need  to  engage 
larger  communities  of  scholars  in 
these  investigations. 

Professor  Seamus  Ross  is  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Information  and  an  expert  in 
digital  archiving. 


PASCAL  PAQUETTE 


